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ABSTRACT . * , ' " 

In order £o support the theory that Indian students 
are culturally- different in general and that their culture is good 
and can be utilized in instruction to help students learn, a review 
of literature, ideas, and materials are provided to help teachers 
utilize the "different" theory in their classrooms. Although most of 
the materials cited deal with reading and language instruction, many 
of the ideas and materials could be used in classes .other than 
reading" and language arts. The first article, concerned with teaching 
reading to Radian children, is followed- -by 'items' pn language 
de * ve lopment and language experiences. Next, Various aspects of 
readrfig instruction are explored. A skills continuum for language 
arts examines skills goals for K~6. A section on inclusion of Indian: 
culture materials/ provides guidelines, bibliographies, and » 
availabilities of .materials suitable fpr American Indian studentSoOf 
all ages. The document concludes with bibliographies of books by and 
about the Sioux, For£ Berthold, Turtle Mountain, and other Indian 
literature. (BRR) - • v 
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• ' INTRODUCTION 



\We cannot deny th*t Aberdeen Area' students* as a group," do not 
We as well, on tests of educational achievement as most other 
students' do, according to national .norms. Other evidence comes 
fmm the records on Bureau higher- education students which often 
times report students failing .or dropping out of school , because 
t.iey do nob have -ad-equate basic skills. Doesn't this mean that 
these students are not .learning as much in school as they might? 

There are three main' arguments which follow in regard to test 
scores. The first argument is that, test scores mean nothing or 
very little in regard to anyone. The second argument criticizes 
Indian schools for using standardized tests and national nornrs 
because they are culturally biased. A third argument is that 
Indian students ought to be able to dp as well on standardized 
tests as any students; therefore,* they must be used. • If one 
agrees with* the .first argument, we have no measure of educational 
achievement for any students. If one Agrees with the second 
argument, he is acknowledging that 'there are .cultural differences 
between Indian students, and other students. If one agrees with 
the third- argument, that Indian students ought to be able to do 
as well on standardized tests as any students, then what is his' 
answer to why most of them are not scoring as well. It appears 
that those who agree with the third argument must admit that the 
gap between Indian 'students and others is largely' due to cultural 
differences. 

When we speak of cultural differences, too many tend to think only 
ot those ) very traditional aspects and then if they have students 
who are not traditional, teachers will deny that their children -are 
culturally different. Then there are teachers in Indian schools 
who do not know enough about the local Indian culture, ^so they 

dtffefcnt t0 iSn ° re ^ tHat th6ir studcnts ma y be culturally 

In speaking of cultural differences, ''we mean every: aspect of local 
life which- is rather unique, including, for example, such things as 
rodeoing which is now an inherent part, of many Indian cultures. 
Cultural differences may also include students* poor attendance at 
school. In other words, culture includes all aspects of local life 
and^ they must all be taken into account in the educational 
program.-. The problem which has been prevalent in Indian 
education is the lack of recognition of the cultural differences and 
lack of adjustment of the educational program to take into account 
those differences in a positive way. 

There are three attitudes which -are found in Indian schools. The 
first is the "np-difference" attitude or theory. Those who have 
this attitude choose to believe that the Indian students they teach 
«$ not culturally, different. A second attitude or theory is called 
the "deficit" .theory. Those -who have this attitude believe that the 
Indian students they teach are culturally different, but' that' their 
culture is inferior. A third attitude' is that Indian students are 
culturally different in. general and that their culture is good and 
tn fact it can be utilized in instruction to help students 44am. 



'This last attitude is the one.which^ according to-P.L.* 95-561, is 
* to be espoused by Bureau % of Indian^ Affairs schools.. 'The reason 
P.L. 95-561 dictates this because of studies done and recommenda- 
tions made which state tjiat the education of Indian students woul'd 
improve if educational programs were made culturally relevant and 
if students were made to feel that their culture and background 
were good and impdrtant. t , 

In regard to reading and language instruction, the different 
attitude or theory would call for utilization of the lanauaqe- 
exforience approach, or the bilingual approach to beginning° r ead- 
ing and for remedial instruction. ' ° 1 

There are many theories -and approaches for teaching reading and 
. many* Materials abased upon* those* approaches. °Some of the 
approaches are the one on one or matching approach, the sight' 
word or- ba'sal approach, .the phonics appYoacfi, an*d the total 
language arts ' approach, 'All of these approaches were conceptualiz- 
ed and the materials were developed for white middle-class "child- 
ren. There, however, were some educators who saw the need for 
developing programs and approaches for students from different 
language, and cultural backgrounds. Three main groups developed 
approaches. The first group were linguistic oriented. . They 
developed programs such as the Sullivan Readers wijich are found 
in some of our schools. Another group were strong proDonents of' 
the deficit attitude or theory. They -developed such* programs as 
D1_star. A third group were strong proponents of the °different 
attitude. They would promote the language-experience approach or 
the bilingual approach for those students who are dominant in 
their native language. 

'Following are a review of 'literature* and* ideas* and materials which 
are' given to help teachers utilize the differed theory iq their 
classrooms. Many of the ideas ancV materials listed could ~be used 
in classes other than reading and f&nguage arts. * * / 



; By Sandra J. Fox, D. Ed. 

« * 

TEACHING READING TO INDIAN CHILDREN 
r REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Introduction • ' ' * 

In order to gain insight into the problem of poor school achieve- - 
ment and, in particular, poor reading achievefoent of American Indian* 
students as a group, a review of factors related fco reading deficiencies' * 

~. ' " V- " 

Factors Related . to Reading Deficiencies \ f 

C6ombs summarized the information on school achievement of Indian' 
'children and concluded that their lower achievement can be attributed 
to the pultural differences of Indian children, poor self-concepts and . 
alienation of Indian children, language differences, poor attitudes of 
many white 'middle class teachers towards ^Indian children,, and the- lack 

, T 

'of involvement of Indian parents in the education of their children. 
Coombs stated: 9 % 

• 

A study of the rGcent literature seems to reveal, then, a . * 
fairly well-defined* body of theory, formulated by the social 
sciences, ^concerning the causes of the educational dis- * 
'advantage of Indian Americahs.' The theory calls for the 
primacy of biculturalism over acculturation; .d^eriands a 
bicultural approach to Indian education with reference to an ■ 
understanding of, -and respect for^ Indian culture and suggests / 9 
the use of Indian cultural materials in the instructional r , > 

program; demands bilingual instruction in the teaching of 
English rather than teaching English as a second language; 
demands a special kind of" teacher sensitized to Indian, culture 
(preferably of Indian descent); and deiuands control. by Indians 
of the schools which serve their children. ^2 , , 
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Coombs, Educational Disadvantage , p« 41* 



Jactors which correlate with reading disabilities fpr children are 

disclosed in two studies, one by Helen K. Robinson and the other by Eve 

\ 

Malmquist. HeleJtM, Robinson found social and visual, problems- to be 
the roost frequent factors relat6<^to reading disability in an Intensive 
'study to determine causal factors.. The most- frequent two were followed 
by cmQtiDnal, neurological, speech and discrimination difficulties, 

school methods, hearing problems* 'endocrine maladjustments, and general 

-23 * / ' 

physical problems. Eve Malmquist made an intensive study of 399 first 

grade children ^and found the f actorsjwhich were most important to reading 

ability to be the intelligence of the children,' their ability t.o con- 

N centratc t their persistence, their self -confidence, their emotional 

stability, their spelling ability, their visual perception, the social 

6tatas and educational* level of their parents, and the teacher 1 s teaching 
24 ' 

experience. 

' ' ; 

Thomas E. Wheat listed divergent dialects, teachers' low expecta- 
•tlonc\of the culturally different, students 1 , poor self-concepts, and 
lack of, the reading readiness necessary to fit into the normal reading 
program as the major causes for poor reading achievement, ajnong the 
culturally diverse in America. Wheat went on £o recommend certain 
reading methods and materials for the culturally different. He recom- 
mended the language-experience approach tcr^eading, individualized 
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„ \ Helen Mansfield Robinson, Why Pupils Fail in Reading (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 19'46)« „ 1 ^ 

Eve Malmquist , > Factors Rclnted to Readin g Disabilities in the 
' First-Grade of the Kleqieotary 'School (Stockholm:. Almcjuist and Wiksell, 
1958), p. 387. / ' * 9 . 



instruction to remediate specific problems, provision for the individual, 
interests of the children in reading: material, use of enrichment activ- 
ities, much oral sharing, the provision of many stimulating experiences 
to compensate for experiences lacked by many culturally different • 
children, and the provision of activities aimed at improving .self- 
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concepts of these children. 



Robert Roes,sel asserted that Indian children often find reading 

difficult because .their language ability is limited and because their 

experiential, background is distinctly different fronTthat of the white 

, 26 

children-for whom most reading situations are planted. 

■Essentials for Remedi al Programs 

Ha„ y of the factors related to reading disabilities cannot be 
.tucked directly In "remedial reading program. There are, hoover, ^ 
cer.taln elements which arc considered to be essential to remedial ^ 
reading* Arams, and these factors have as their bases the special . 
needs of children with reading disabilities. There are- numerons -books 
and articles which include listings of these elements. Three of them 
are by Albert Harris, Robert Wilson, and Arthur Gates,.- «, 
t Albert J.' Harris in his book, How to In C re a s\^lngJ^X> a * Ve 

' what he believed/ to be the general characteristics of remedial teaching 
of r^adin^: (1) basing remedial instruction on diagnosis, (2) starting 



.4 . * 



(, 25 Thomns E. Wheat, "Rcading'and the Culturally Diverse," nonenraDL 
Enp.lish , LI -(February, 19//.), 251-56. f 

26 Robert A.'Roessel, Jr., HjmdjLOojLjor Indian j EdqcjUion (Los 
An&elcs: Amerindian Publishing Company, 19.60). ^ • 



from what the pupil knowa, (3V selecting appropriate material, and (4) - 

securing* motivation. Harris placed special emphasis upon securing m 

motivation and he listed some essentials' for motivating students: 

(1) the teacher's acceptance, approval, and understanding of her std- 

dents, (2) the teacher's liking for children, (3) the provision of 

successful experiences for the child, (A) the provision of praise ancj 

social recognition for improvement, (5) the provision pf materials to 

meet individual interests, (6) the provision of variety in the remedial 

program,, (7) the provision of* gaming, (8) the use o£ behavioral modi- 

ficatiort techniques, (9) cooperation between teacher and learner, 

(16) good rapport between teacher and student, and (11) th e cooperation 
27 

' of the family. ' 

Robert II, Wilson in Diagnostic and Remedial Reading for Classroom 
and Clinic listed* some principles of remediation in feading: (1\ there 
must be a successful experience during th? -first instruction period and 
student strengths should be emphasised thereafter, (2) the , child jnust 
be shown how he has been successful and toward' what end, (3) remedial 

instruction must provide for transfer to contextual reading and should 

• V /. 4 • ■ 

always culminate* with an actual reading situation, (4) remediation should 

* ' v 

result in the development of basic reading skills, (5) a child's program 

of remediation should be changed with his changing needs, (6) goals m 

should be developed by the teacher a*d the student together for lessons 



27 Albcrt J. Harris, How to Tncrcnso Readitvr, 'Ability. (5th cd.\ tfew 
York: David McKay Co. , 1970), pp. 281-31<k 



and for the entire remedial prostata, and (7) remediation involves, < . 
cooperation among all of the school staff and the parents. . \ 

Arthur Gatc^ listed the following elements as* "necessary for 
remediatib/in reading:" (1) material should be chosen according to 
the interests of the student,. (2). material covcr^Wt children's 
Interests should be made, available so that students can, expW their 
Interests, (3) materials should be. supplied to students based upon^ 
their reading levels', (4) materials should be of various literary 
types, (5) a great'amount of easy realiing.should 'be provided, (6) the 
.student should never 'be made to attend remedial class in place of 

enjoyable school .activities, (7) pupils should be helped to" become aware 
' of 'a need for reading", .(8) care should be taken so as not to. stigmatize . 
students by remedial instruction, (9) sufficient rime should be allowed 
to provide a well-rounded remedia Ingram, (10) the teacher should 
have sufficient' time -for planning remedial work and for Supervising < < 
' students,' '(11)' students may receive remediation in groups or as Individ- / 
" u.als, (12) the teacher .must know, when a student is not ready for 

remediation ahd must work for favorable *ond it ionp, (13* 'students must - 
be shown improvement by means of some visual mea^rencnt, (W) diagnostic/ 
' prescriptive methods must be used, (15) the teacher's attitude must-be 
.cheerful and encouraging, . (16) the teacher should- help the student avoid 
" frustration, (17) short, varied exercises and activities aire best for 
remedial students, (18) if a method or material does not produce. posit iv^ 



' 28 Robcrt H. Wilson, Di agnostic and' Remedial Rgpdinc, fo r Classroom 
and_CJlni£ (2nd cd . ; Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Kcrrill Pub. Co., 
•1972), pp. 14£4.7.. 
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results after several trials, it should.be dropped, (19) supervised 

pratti^of skills should be continued until mastered, % and (2.0) studepts 

29 

must be motivated to read widely. ■ , 

♦ 

Thtfl United States Office of Education listed' eight characteristics 

which have been found in successful Title I reading, programs: (1) sys- 

tematic planning by the school staff^and parents, (2) objectives which 

arcclear, (3) treatment which is intense enough in amount of tii^e and . 

sufficient staff /student ratio to have impact, (4)- f individual diagnosis 

. and prescriptfon, (5) flexibility in grouping for bot'h individual and 

group work,' (6) close coordinatipn of the Title I program with the 

regular school reading program, (7) a structured program 'approach, and 

SO 

(8) parental involvement, w , , ^ 

Recommendations for Teaching Reading to Indian* Students * - ■ 

. s Specific recommendations have been made for the teaching of reading 
■* * * » 
to American Indian children. Ralph Robinett, kngyp. for his work on the 

. Miami Linguistic Readers ; stressed that there is wi^e diversity among 
American Indians in their ability to use the English language. He, felt 
that teachers need to use approaches which are best suited for their 

'students. He recommended that teachers should draw from several 
approaches in order to obtain a' comprehensive and controlled program. 

(Some of the approaches fr$m which a program could be. formulated are the 

r - - - ^ 
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Arthur* I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading: A Program of 

pin gnostit and Rgrtgjjjal M&thods 'fr3rd ed*; New York: Macmillan Co., 

1947), pp. 120-37. , . \ . 

30 y 
* 4 National School POblic Relations Association, Compensatory Educa - 
tion: , What Wo rks to Help Disadvantage d Pupils (Arlington, Va . : Natl ona 
School Public ReJations -Association, 1973); pp. 29-30. 



language-experience approach, thejsecond language' approach, and the • . / 
Wnd-sy.bc! correspondence Approach. 31 M*c kelson and Galloway also 
suggested the use of the fanguage-experience approach/to 'reading for _ 
Indian students.' 32 Fearn recommended the use of the language-CP erience 
approa^ for Indian students 'and reported on , the results of its use,on - 
th^avaio reservation.' He reported that at Likachukai. on .the Navajo 
reservation,, the language and environment of the children are ^pitaUzed 
upon for Wag instruction and desirable r-csults^have been seen.; ;\ 
Mary Miller suggested that Indian children who need remediat- 
ing should begin with intensified remedial work in oral' English. 3 . 
Miles Zintz, 3 >rnard Spolsky, 36 and David Gold 37 ' recommended that, 



31 Ral P hV. Robinett, -The Teaching of English R«"*| «» American .. 

i«ii.i-£iid^ (Spr , ing ' 1970) ' 1 n - 

«M. I. Mickelson and C 6. Galloway, W^M^* 1 -' ' 
■ Among Indian Children;" Exceptional Children, XXXVI (1969), 

33 L. Fearn,' "Report ofUhree Pilot Studies into Initial Reading 
, Navajo' Cniidren;- Kll^^l^^ XLVI11 <*° ve » ber ' l9?1) ' 39 ° 9 '' 
r 3A Miiler, "Teaching" Englik to Indians," pp. 193-97. 

* 5 Mil GS V Zintz, "What Classroom Teachers Should Know About • 

by Bureau of Indian Affairs (Albuquerque, New Mexico. Bureau. 
Affairs/ 1971), pp. 39-43. • v 

' Bernard Spolsky, "Literacy ^ ^ Vernacular: . The NgaJo Keying 
• Study" ia P er presented at ^^^^i 0 ^! MecUn of 
SfflcS ^^^^^^ ^ber 19 

1970). . • , . 

37 Divid A S. Cold, "Affective Influences on the Reading-Language 
* Arts Development of the Native American Students"" (paper P"™»«£ ^ 
. ' the>17th Annua.! Meeting of the College Reading Association, Silver 
. Springs," Md« /' November V 1973).^ 



where bilingual education is applicable, Indian 'students should learn 
to read first- in their % native languages. ^ '. ^ + 

•After^ having- analyzed' some of tf>e beliefs and values ^encountered . 
in theScott'-Foresman Basic Readers which conflict' with Indian beliefs 
and values, Evelyn Evvardand-.Geo.rge C." Mitchell .strongly urged that the 
materials used to teach Indian Children to read should reflect the ^ > 
• culture of: the Indian. child rather- than 'that -of W middle-class, urban 
child. Some 'of the beliefs- and. 'values, which were found to be in con- , 

flict wore: % . N - 

I. Life is' pictured as child /centered;- to the Navajb life is 

adult centered. , . . - « - 

2 ; 'Life is. pictured a"s easy and safe; to 'the Navajo JLife is hard. 

and dangerous.. ' 

' -3. The germ theory is expressed;' to the Navajo good, health, ^ 
• .comes from being in. harmony with nature.. 

V Ernest Bulo'v 3 * and Charles nV° recommended" the use of books *7 

' and about' American Indians in the, high school- literature and "reading . 

classes. They contend, that much enthnsiasm emetg.es when Indian students 

read materials which con6erO their own cultJre. T; D. Allen* also rccoa- 

.aended-'the'reading of materials -written by ana. about American .Indians 

.and^n addition,. suggested class discussions and peer-" group writing and 



• 38 Evelyn" Evvard .and Ceof&e*V:MitcheH, "Sally Dick a*d Jane at 
Lukachukai," Journal of Ameri can Indian- Education, V (Hay, 1966)., 2 6. 

' 39 Erneat L. Bulow, "Teaching Laughing Boy," E&jish for American ■ , 
Indians (Spring, 1971), H5-24-. - 

• A0 Charles H. hill, "Reading on the Reservation." Journal of* Bonding . 
'XII (November,' -1968), 125-28. • . 
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emphasized the need to «ak. reading inceresrfng Co .the students, 
lorraine Webster end Habel-Schleif have .pr.pared rebus readers for 
early' -grades with content based on Indian folk tales In an effort to _ 
Pto «otc pride m'heritage and to improve the English vocabularies of ; 
Sioux Indian children during thi reading process. 

ViHia.M.r^ardx. University of Illinois.- also stated that works 
"concerning American Indians can be used to engage Indian students * 
the learning process. He suggested that selection bf naterials should 
be guided by the experience and background of the student, his linguistic 
citations, and the need to portray minority person^ with dignity and 

• respect^for their values. 

' Arnold Grlesa, University of tuA t Panted out that Eskimo and, 
Indian students have' difficulty engaging in abstraction and conceptu- 
t.Ueation in problem solving ln,school. He viewed this as a cultural 

• „cier/ This difficulty inhibits reading comprehension: Criese- stated-, 
that ^tcriaVwhleh'deals with the cultural setting of the *U» or' 
Indian child' should be' used as reading material. When the chUd can 
relate eo-otWlIy to the story satiation, his Agination. can work in. 

S. D. Mien, "Reading" as a Life Stymie," Engli sh for American 
Indians (Springy 1971), l-*9. 

'Lorraine Webster'and Mabel. Schle-if , The nation of Storics_and 

*• ■' AWliara F . Marbuardt, "Creating Empathy Through Literature 

■g!^;.r,,,.^^n-viorida FL Reporter, VII" (Spring/Summer, 1969), 
133-41. » . T ' . 



abstractions and may become* involved in complex cause and effect • 
thinking., The teacher will have to §uide the students fn* the thinking 
process*. Griese also suggested teacher-reading to the class as an 
important activity. , * • *\ * ' 

Hei\ry Pascual stressed the importance of recognition* of individual 

9 ' 

* * » m « 

differences ampng students, positive studenthteachqr interaction, and 

45* 

diagnostic teaching for Ipdian students who are learning to read. 

" « 

H. L. Narang in "Improving Reading Ability of Indian Children," seated 

While working with Indian .children, it is important that the 
teacher understands them and accepts thetn, for these children 
.' A have experienced r epeate^f ailure afi3 have lost confidence in 
' 0 their ability.. They need respect, warmth and understanding. 
The teacher should 'organise tasks for -them which the^ can 
accomplish. ' Reprimaftc^and ridicule should be avoided with 
'praise and approval given frequently. . . . The curriculum 4 ' 
content should be revised so as to, include tHe cultural * N x 
heritage of the Indians: ... It -is also impprtant to\l\ave [ 
a variety of books aviailable In the classroom . . . reluctant 
readers can be motivated to read through proper guidance. . . . 
"'•Other activities like field trips should also be encouraged 
;and there should be more opportunities for discussion in the 
classroom, to enrich^the children's background. Such.activ- 
* ities may stimulate their interests- in reading and writing. ^ . . 
teachers can increase their "knowledge and Competency. . . . It 
is their responsibility to see that children entrusted to them 
can 'rtad and do read so that they become productive members of 
society. ^6 



* ' Arnqld Griese, "Focusing on Students of Different Cultural e Back 
grounds: The Eskimo and Indian Pupil-Special Problems in Reading 
Comprehension;" Elementary English ; XLVIII (April, 1971), 229-34. 

"* ^Henry W. Pascual, Reading Strategies' f or New Mexico in the 70's 
Resource Guide Number 2 (Santa Fe: State Department or Education, 
1972). * 

^H. L. Narang, "Improving Reading Ability of Indian Children," 
Elementary English , LI (February > 197*4), 190-92. 



• Ruth Gardner emphasized the need to provide reading instruction 

* * 47 

based upon improving the Indian child's self-concept. *Gene*£ich 
Included the need to recognize individual differences among Indian 

children in regard to reading abilities and to takfi into account 

4s f 48 

culture differences and characteristics of* studejits. 

There, are some characteristics of Indian children which' have 

bothered teachers -and will have to be dealt with positively by remedial 

reading teachers. Many Indian students hesitate to talk, answer 

questions, or participate in discussions in school, "Student silence 

characterizes much of what goes on in the formal schooling of American 

f 

Indian children/ 1 stated Robert Dumont, Jr. , Further, he stated that 
conditions of silence are resultant* of the fact' that teachers know^ 

*<? 
49 

almost nothing about the language or life styles of the students. 
One of the important findings in a study done by Mark Befman was that 
Indian students assumed active roles in answering questiohs when the 
content in the course being taken was relevant and meant something to 
th^rn. ^ Other characteristics of Ini&fcn students which may affect their 



» •» • 
Ruth Cogswell Anderson Gardner, "The Relationship of Self Esteem 
and Variables Associated with Reading for Fourth Grade Pima Indian 
Children" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Arizona, 
1972). * 

^^Gene Rich, "Teaching Reading to the American Indian 11 (paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting o/ the International Reading Associa- 
tion, 1973). 

49 

Robert V. D&mont, Jr., "Learnfng English and How to be Silent: 
Studies in American Indian Classrooms, 11 1969. (Mimeographed.) 

^Mark L% Bcrman, "The Development of c TroC iciency in the Use of the 
English Language in Groups of* No^-Wcstern Indigenous Peoples Through". 
Programmed Instruction: A Study in Applied Anthropology and Community 
Development 11 (unpublished graduate thesis, Arizona State University, 
1964), p. 66. • • * 



reading 'achievement are their -lack of being competitive and their 

51 52 

shyness and hesitancy to respond for fear of being ridiculed.' 



Dr. John Bryde'vho studied the school achievement of Indi^h students in 
South Dakota, sow many things about the school system whiah ore contrary 
•to 'the Ind-ia^etrTtuTe. He was especially concerned about vhatj»e 
termed the ""crossover phenomenon," the marked decrease in achievement " 
of Indian students after they reach junior high, lie felt that- the 
increased awareness of students that .they are Indian attributes to this 

53 ' / 

decrease. - • 

Achievement Testing of Indian Students ' . 

> The achievement testing of Indion students is another matter which 
.should be considered. Judith Blanton pointed^out that standardized 
.achievement tests arl culturally biased and .that scores of Iwiian^tu-, 
dents are "dramatically depressed," Blanton criticized the use of 
standardized tests for Indian students and said that with them "educator 
are absolved of guilt* and students' ''cultural, deprivation, • 'poor , 
communication skills,'- or 'low motivation^ is faulted" for their not 
achieving. Students are labeled as low achievers .and their strengths t 
are often forgotten. 54 E. Coston Frederick pointed out the serious 

51 liark L. Bcrman, "Some Considerations in the Education of Indige- 
nous Groups in the Southwest" (a professional poper, 1965), p. 7. 

* 

52 j6hn F. Brydc"; "The Sioux Indion Student - A Study of Scholastic 
Failure ond Personality Conflict" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, , 
University of South Dakota7*4966) . 

? 3 Ibld . ' s 

f 

5 *Judith BLinton, "Test Results and Their Educational Implications 
for Indian Children," 1970. (Mimeographed.) 

1« 



limitations which standardized reading tests have, regardless of who is 

"* 

55 

taking the test. . . \ 

Sund ry w . , ^ k 

The principles and necessary elements of remedial reading t along 

with the special considerations and recommendations which should be - 

takenvinto account when working with Indian students, are aspects which 
* • 

should be included in the* planning of remedial reading programs for 
Indian students. The problem of reading deficiencies among Indian 

student? cannot be ignored. 

... > 



, 55 E. Coston Frederic, "A Monster in Our Midst/ 9 Journal % of Reading , 
XVI (October, 1972), 10-14. ~ " 

56 * 

National Advisory Council on Indian Education, First Annual 

. Hoport . P. 36, 
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In the professional literature, o*al language practice, use of Jndian- 
culture materials and *the language-experience*' approach are recommended 
over and over *again for use with' Indian children # in reading *and 
language arts wretruction. A recent* article says* 

Studies of Native American children 1 s productive lan- 
guage patterns, either in the Indian language or a 
local dialect of English, would help equip teachers 
to work effectively with these children. 

Implications for' teachers of NatiVe* American children 
are that more school time should be provided for 
them to ' practice speaking English; readings ^ooks 
should be withheld until language proficiency dev- 
t elops ; and the * instructional program should combine 

language experience and children's^ literature ap- 
proaches. ' , ' • 

First, children must hear from many different models 
the language th£y will later learn to read. Children 
hear language when listening to 'stojries,- watching 
films or story dramatizations, and {listening to class- 
room visitors. \ 

Next, children - must use language for expression and 
for thinking. They must listen to each other and 

♦-talk about what they do , hear, see , feel , or think*. 
; .They use language for thinking when they respond 

*to ^"wha't if" or "I wonder why" questions,. ■ ■ 

Language usage is , promoted in a cVassroom where 
■ . there ate many thirvgs to - manipulate, explore, build, : 

take 'apart, or examine, and w'here there are oppor- 
tunities- for playing, talking, singing, 1 and body 
movement. These reading and language -activities 
should be laden with Native American cultural exper- 
iences* 

. Then children should ^provide language for reading. 
Someone should write down words they have said. 
These v/ords .become the captions under pictures, the 
labels for things they made, and charts of books 
they will read. „ ' , 

Finally, children read each otlter's productions be- 
cause the words are their - words. The written 
\ , ' language produced by children is real and meaning- 
ful to children. 

After many experiences and much practice with Jan- * « 
guagc, children discover that many of their words - 
and structural' 5 patterns are in other v books. Then 
they are ready * to start learning to read the lan- 
* g ua g e that other propltTH^ave produced for them to 

read. * * 

Simpson-Ty-son , Audrey K. Are Native American First 

Graders Ready to Read? The Reading Teacher, vol . 
. 31; (April, 1978), pp. rf — ' ~ , 4 . 



THERE IS AN INDIAN ENGLISH 



There is such a " thing as Indian, English* It may vary from 
reservation to reservation, but there also is a common thread to it. 
Take ' for example the word ,, ennit M which means '"isn't that right."- 
There are certain intonation patterns* There is a tendency to drop 
sounds such' as the ing sound at the end of words. There is a 
tendency to add sounds such as making "heel"' out of "hill". There 
ij* confusion in 'the us$ of tenses, for 'example, the use of "sent" in 
all cases, even whefi "send" should be used. Then there are 
aspects which are unique to certain reservations such as th-e use of 
the "t" sound in the place of "th" at* Turtle fountain. There is 
such a tiring as Indian English and teachers ' should be t awafe of it 
aod watch for it. They should not necessarily correct* it 'as, there' 
are many other aspects of language which should be worked on 
first , n.amely giving students confidence in speaking out , under- 
standing what readme is all about, 'etc., but teachers should know 
which aspects of the language of the children may be cultural and, 
therefore, make them the unique people they are. 

READING SHOULD .FOLLOW LANGUAGE* PROFICIENCY 



Most teachers in the Aberdeen Area feel their children have enough 
# English to start ^reading. The cautton'is, however, to be sure that 
the students are well prepared for any reading they jiright have to 
do. Sufficient time should be, spent to learn vocabulary items and 
to learn of things, they are to read about befQre they read and to 
discuss and learn more about after they read. 4 

USE OF, BASAL READERS 

♦* ■ 

Most schools rt of the Aberdeen Area use a, basal reading series. 
Most of the teachers feel most comfortable using basal readers. 
Teachers should guide the programs , however, and not be led by 
the reading programs. Some , readers include alot' of subskill 
practice such as putting the accent on words, etc. Sometimes too 
much time :is placed or> isolated subskill wortf of this type, 
especially in so-called individualized programs .where they a*e 
using this type of material. This ' is ^not to say that these skills 
are not important, but they are not as important as actual 
reading, d.ecodino and comprehending practice within a meaningful 
context. Teachers may also have to have her students read fe°wer 
selections in the ^ basal, selecting only those which "are most 
meaningful and preparing- the students well for reading Jhosc. 



ORAL LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND THE LANGUAGE-EXPERIENCE APPROACH 



Children whose language and background differ from that of ochool and the 
materials of instruction of ten become 9$udents in need of remedial help* 
To try to prevent this, the. teacher must provide many opportunities for * 
these ^children to hear and respond to* language. Tfiip will help the children 
become 'aware of various language f'orms and should increase their^yocabulfiries 
Most importantly, tjje tedchcr will want the children to feel good -about 
using language and about themselves so that they are affectively ready «to 
receive further instruction. Specifically, the teacher should demonstrate 
acceptance by: ? , 

Responding to the language of the child without initial correction.' 

Responding to the child's thoughts with enthusiasm regardless of his 
language form, keeping in mind' that his language is different, not 
deficient. 

t 

Not repeating the* child's response in a correcting effort. 

Permitting *the child* to write his language without correction. 

For oral language envelopment, the class should discuss things that happen 
to them. Langaage sh&uld be linked directly to 'experiences of the children, 
fhe names and uses of things in the classroom should be discussed. To 
broaden children's experiences, special clasa activities should be provided 
including class projects, field trips, movies, etc. The children should be 
read to every day. There should be discussion of the material with the 
teacher and with other children. Other opportunities for oral language 
development should be provided thrpugh the use of records, toy telephones, 
dramatization,. etc. The teacher should serve as a model, using correct 
standard language forms. -J 

ORAL LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT MATERIALS ' 

LanguSge MastVr • 
Bell & Howell Co. . , v v -.'* 

7100 N. McCormick Road .. a 

• ■ Chicago, 111. 60645 , , > 

Dolch Teaching Aides - Picture Readiness Game 
Garrard Press 
% Champaign, 111. 61820 * 

r ? , ■ 

v ' 
Palo Alto Sequential §teps in Reading 

Harcourt, Brace & Javonovich", Inc. 

• - 7555 Caldwell Ave.; 

Chicago, 111. 60648 # , 



Building Pre-Reading Skills': Kit-A-Language .» 
/ • Ginn & Company - 
450 West Algonquin Rd. 

Arlington Heights, 111. 60005 ' • 

» • * 

* Non-Oral Reading Scries < 
Brimary £4ucational Series 
1243 W. 79th Street 

Chicago, 111. fc " 

Peabody Language Development Kits 
American Guidance Service, Inc. - 
Publisher's Building % 
Circle Pines, Minn. 55014 , 

- ? ■ / Teaching Reading Through Creative Movements 
Klmbo Educational, Records 

' * Box 55 

Deal, New Jersey 07723 

Visual-Lingual Reading Program 

Tweedy Transparencies ^ / 

/ ■ 207 Hollywood Ave. - , 1 / 

^ast Orange, New^ersey ,1701#fJt 

s • > - \ 

Invitations to Story Time ^ _ \ 

^ Scott Foresman & Co* ^ ' 

. " 433 E*. Erie Street J % „ * * % 

Chicago, 111. .60611 . * : ' ^ 

Word Theater ^Sfr * 
Barnell Loft, Ltd. • , • , 

958- Church Street 
, Baldwin, N.Y. ^ 11510 • * • 

r * 

The teaching of reading and writing using the language-experience approach 
is based upon the premise that children can learn to read and write their . 
own languages .with greater ease, than they can read* or wrlite the language of 
school and its texts. The teaching of reading and writing demands the same « 
attention to the sincere- acceptance of the. child and his language with the 
correcting of errors bfeing made by providing models of correct work and by ^ 
helping children "to find their own mistakes when they are ready. The language- 
experience approach is recommended for use with Indian -children because- it does 
not require standard English as a basis for. success/. Neither does it require 
>the child to read material .and vocabulary which is sometimes foreign. Rather y 
the material comes from something which the children-, themselves, experience. 
The language-experience approach is a total language approach in "that students • 
listen, speak, read and write in the same lessons. The teacher teaches sight 
words and phonics, utilizing the children's words for instruction. f W 




^ ^"^j^j^^lffi^^or Jtengua^-flxperiqnce Approach c 

j; 5N)e teacter prestmg; a topic or as/cs the children for a topic after 
. thep have heco/we fawuiiar^ith the, procedure. #Phe teacher may have the 

children draw a picture* in relation t6 the topic at 'this point to hell 
" them think about the topic.) , ' T < 

2; The teacher leads the children in discussing the topic. The teacher* 
. must be careful to maHe sure everyone gets involved^ maybe not all on 
f the same topic, but regularly, , * * • * 

3; Fro/n thtr discussion the teacher heips the children extract some 
important points, a few at first, more later. • "Now what did we say 

about • * Tell t me again and I'll write it "down." She writes it 

in their words. /She tries tp write it in logical order to make a story. 

« * 

4) While writing; the teacher talks ^informally with' the children about 
words, names of letters, beginning .sounds , ending sounds, sounds in 
between,^ capitalization, punctuation? This* is done on a gradual basis. 
First you would just w$nt them' tfe knou- that their ideas .can he written . 
into words and theh gradually introduce new concepts. 

5) The t language-experience .story ds read by the teacher to the child- 
ren and "read" by thtt ^children together with the teacher leading them,. 

6) The language-experience story is iejf< tip^where* the children can see 
it for fche.day or longer, depending upon how* the children respond or 
upon the topic, etc. " v 

* .*> ' • 

7) .The story is reviewed by the class latef 'ih the day. "V=P 

By The teacher may have the cltildreh copy the story and draw an illustra- 
tion for it. j - * 

91 The children may take the stories home to "r&d" to their parents or 

some may be bound into books.\ The children are treated as authors of 

boolpe that they and others can read and enjoy. " 

10) The books are, read from time to time. " ^ * 

11) As the children progjjess they should begin finding words .that *re 
alike*, words that begin alike, words that Begin like' their n?mes, etc. 

12) Flash cards, can be made for wqrds which have , been used in language- * 
experience stories. 
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13) Tije teacher will 'have to lead the students into phonics and structural 
generalizations, 9 Many .teachers' feel they 'have to utilize a phonics text 

to supplement the program. 

14) The teacher^hould regularly invite w small groups to read with her v 
books they did not write. m This is especially valuable if some children 
are able to recognize a few words. They beoin to see wl\at other people : 
have written - for them to read.* , 3 * % , 

15) Both the class of child written books and' trade books^should be 
readily available for, the children to review. \ 

16) Lists of \ words used -are kept and note is taken of students' mastery 
of those words or problems with them. Words are reviewed in games / on 
bharts, and in other^'activiiies . Children should have their own word 
lists. - 

Independent Writing * 4 

1) Select an incomplete sentence whibh is appropriate for the class and 
teaching situation, for example: "I like to / ' , 

2\ Engage the children in talking about things they like to do. 

3) Write on the chalkboard 'in large letters, I LIKE TO: 

Talk about these words. * * z 

4) Ask eacti child to, m&ke a crayon drawing of*some£hing he^likes to^do. 
Ask hiy to leave .space at the bottom 6f>the page for waiting* 'He might 
fold his paper so he has £ guide to his coloring spape &nd his writing \ 
space. x \ ^ K \^ 

5) After the picture is completed , the child 'copies the incomplete 
sentence from the board and asks the teagher for 'help on the word or 

> words he needs to complete it. 'The teacher can write the* necessary 
words on a**strip of paper for the child to copy % or write the word on m 
the pictuM. for children who may be having difficulty 'with copying. 

6) Th& pages are put. into a book called the "I Like to" Book,^etc. 

7) After a few experiences using incomplete sentences which are completely 
open-ended, the teacher may utilize and reinforce" initial consonants such 
as in, Looh. at the.d . 
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Topics : • ^ . - 

v • 

weather * 

community activities 

items in the room % 
athletic events 

events in the children 9 s lives 

television tharactexs * ^ * 

o a story they have heard 
pictures * b 

special holidays * % . . . 

special classroom or field trip experiences v 
incomplete sentences "I like, .to," "I li/ce to go ♦ etc. 

.Th£ language- experience approach can be used for science lessons, social 
Studies lessons, etc. As questions aTrise, students can 'be shown hdW to 
'use resource books to fincl the answers, ^how to spell words , etc. < The 
'words used and learned become the class spelling list. 

Students may be grouped according to need. Activities should.be established 
-to develop, oral and silent reading skills arid- comprehension skills. " v > ' 

* r * s ' • 

* b 

5 

Ideas adapted from: > .» 

Learning to Read Through Experience by Doris* ti. Lee and Roach V.. Allen * 
Appleton-Century-Craf ts / » 



There should, be a great deal of reading to* the students, again preparing, 

them well for the<£>ntent of the story i There should sometimes be reading * ' 

of the same book ov£r and over to the little ones so that they memorize 

the btfok as little onesdo who are read to at home. This is being recommended 

as a part of a more "nSTOfal 11 and easier transition into reading aV school., 
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App^dix A 



BASIC WORD LIST 



250 Morels oPHi £ li«u:^ ency 
* Selected 'by Ri JiarifAiidJc,,;,.^ 

a 

. about 
• after 

again 

all 

^al^ng 

also 

always 
- am 

an ' 



in Our (-aniruagt 
J'liorMeii CaiI>on, 



and 

another 
any 
arc , 
around 

as 

. asked 
at 

away ' 
buck 



,bc Chris.tni:is cnou-h 
bcnutiful VU^T - " cvef c • 

because /cold " eV cr\ 
conic . fj,ti,J r 
been conies few 

* » 


before • 
bes* 


coming 
io\\\6 


find . 
lire ' 


better * 
big ' 
book , 


country 
day 
days 


. t'nsi ' 
five 
for 


boy 

boys 

brother 

but 

by 


dear 

did 

didn't 

do 

dog 


' found 
four 
friend 
t froni 
* fun 


called 


don't 




came 
can 

Car 

children 


door 
down 
3ach 
eat 


get 

gating, 
girl 

girls/ ' 
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give 
go 

goin:» 
good 
got 

great 
had 
'•hard , 
happy 
Juts 

have 
he 

heard 

1iylp 

he, 

here- 
liijit 

hi:. 

home 
hope, 

'<* 



hou«c 

how 

I 

if 

* in 

into 

is 

it 

jus't 

kind 
know 
. large ' 

left 

let . 
letter 
like 
* little 



Sane teachers of languages-experience; want to be sure they are including 
the most used, words and therefore conniv? to include these SifS ^ 
0anguagerexp6riencp.^l;QriQs, " *: • 

-I - ..... M 

. •*"- ■ •/» . • . 
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Appendix 


♦ 

lived , 


pevcr 


people . 


slay 


today 


• well 


long 


new 


place 


still - 


a;ld 


went 


look > • 


next 


play . 


trimmer > 


too 


were 


looked 


■ nice* 


\ pretty - 


sm*<j 


took ' 


wlnst. 


made 


/light 


put 


take* 


town 


when/ 




? no 


fin * 


kMi, ncr ^ 


tree 


where | 


. mAn •« 


not 


* read < 


tell " 


two 


which 


"many 


now 


ready 


than * 


UHtil 


while- s. 


may f 




right 


thar\' 


up 


H'hite ' 


me 


ofT 


room 


thc 


us. 














tilv-U 




oulU 


f IliMr 

uk ir 


use 


win 


money 


on • 


saw 




ifced 


winter 


moio 


• once 




then - > 


veiy. 


with . 


morning 


one 


sehooi 


N llicio 


want 


work i 


most 

^ < « 


only 


see 




wanted 


would 


mother 


or 


she 


they 


was 


write . 


mucfi 


other 


should 


thini! » 


\vatei 


year 


niu.it - 


'our 


sick* 


things 


way 


years 


my 


ou^ 


* small 


think ' 


we . \ 


$ou- • 


name 


over 


•siiow 


this, ' 


week 


your 


/ , . 




so 


though! 




c 






some 


three 










something through 










\ soon 


time 








V 


■ started 


(0 






S 

•* 












































• 
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. Appahdlx E 

RELATIONSHIP OK 
COAAMUMICATIOi- 1 - S 



Bond. Guv I. . am 1 orhor*. P'ePri 
•Us, Fun with Us, Cvith leac 
& Cauiahau. 195-}. pp. |S-| 



I. u % T » , : , «*.e 
factor!, diiit 



roriflPt tsrsAiu^ Jactor-. dint 
entering >cl\u>l. die children Ju 
which diir.-r widely in the'qn 
opportunitj ty. uae language. ' 
have not had stories read tl 
may lack i?lor> scn^e: some < 
some haw dilh\\dly in c.\prcssii 
seme 'have iit iccuratc pi'onur. 
children ha\c never. -luj 'the 
* selves to ^ioi.-ps of ehildien. . 
will piufit ,*Vom uc'.itiik* which 
to tell vtorie*. to formulae ^cq! 
pate the outcomes of Mories 1 



MeKee, Paul. ami. others. Teacher 
-t . Uoiighion M,mi nt 1957^ pp c 

r 

/ f'f'Lanww Ahxrlhc mnfer," 
mstiuction in a yroup ol M|lij 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE IIE AS- FOR IEGIHNERS 

' . \ .- ' 

i Ttailv newspaper. Teacher transcribes news items on /board. Items given 
l ' S cMldrirfro; school, community or home. Sometimes later dittoes for 
class to illustrate. When children are able they, copy the items f rom 
the hoard. Newspapers are taken home. Children are excited as they 
"can read." Class newspaper has a name. t , 

2. Greeting .cards for special holidays. 

4 3. Use picture series. V Have children tell what is happening.- Transcribe 
' and have children copy and illustrate. 

L Plan a field trip. Discuss in' class before and after trip. Have a 
*• cooperating -fpSih grader act as secretary to tr^ribe" stories about 
the trip.' , > ' 

5. Thank you letters and Get ¥ell letters for sick classmates. 

. 6. Child completes sentences, I'd like to go _ _, When I grow up, I'd. like 
to be - I like to , I am special because _ _. Each sentence has. 
• an illustration. Sentences with illustrations .are placed in book or 
'/booklet. 'Old' wallpaper books are good for keeping children s- works. 

•-" '/copies of the book can be "published." 

..' ?. Use. rebus characters in some writing. 

"« '8. Have the children compose simple .poems after they have made a list of 
rhyming words. 

Q ' Science study can include discussions about the temperature, weather, 

stars, planets, the earth, .etc/ Dictation of major points by students ^ 
- and -written on- the board. Poems about topics may add> lesson. 

Temperature and weather are noted and recorded every day in the class 
" newspaper. JUse. various books and materia in lesson to show children 
how they are r&sources for learning.- 

10; Math can include numbers in temperature, date, number of children present, 
number of a- certain item in the room, la*t night's basketball game scores. 

U. Write Tories on special topics, holidays, community events, etc. 

, 12. Theodore Jamerson School students contributed simple recipes to a school 
cookbook. , 

Using the children's own words, the various aspects of language are taught, ( 
sounds of letter?, contractions, possess ives, syllables, punctuation, vocab- 
ulary, grammar, etc. • 

The teacher' keeps a list of the .words used so. that she has a record of skills 
, taught. The words and written materi als are reviewed as necessary. Because 
they are the children's own words, there should* not have to be as much 
repetition for mastery. 
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The thing that bothers teachers about the language -experience approach is that, 
there is no text, no teacher's manual to 'follow. Some teachers utilize a 
supplement series to teach phonics, etc.; although it violates the principles 
of the language-experience approach, some teachers feel more comfortable 
with, it. - . 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES FO^ -OLIER STUIENTS 

1. These students -should keep a journal. These papers are not usuallyV 
read or corrected by the teacher unless the student requests it. 

2. Create comic strips or cartoons. 

3. Write articles, poetry for local newspapers or newsletters. Have class 
publish their own newspaper. 

k. Utilize the cloze procedure and have the students write and fill in' the 
- blanks . 

5. Note the names of people who figure' on the front page of the newspaper 
t over and over for a week. Write short ..paragraphs about .them. 

6. Complete paragraphs beginning "Happiness is.,- - f If I were.- If I 
had - j 

7. Write short papers about local people K abbut t.v. characters,' about 
members of the basketball team. 

8. Start a pen pal letter writing' project for students. 

When students staxt writing # f or themselves , encOutffcge them to use the 
dictionary. 'Do not discourage them from writing what and how they'wish to 
write. Keep track of their mistakes 'and provide 'model's of correct work and 
activities for correction. ' If corrections are made on a< student's work, the 
teacher should work with the student to have him find his own errors whsn 
he*is ready. Work on correcting only a few errors at .a time. * 

LANGUA(E "EXPERIENCE ACTIVITIES^FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUIENTS 



1 # Dictation of sentences, short paragraphs and short papers. Students 
„ punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, etc. is compared with correct 

copy and* there is a discussion of items. Students correct their own 
. wprk immediately. Keep record of errors pf students and provide 
models and exercises for correcting. Elicit sentences from students 
about suggested topics for material. Much better tfian trying to 
correct long themes, although themes should be written. 

2. H^ve the students' listen to popular records and write down the lyrics. 
Discuss the various aspects of, language 9 Sentences, phrases ;etc. 



'3« Have the students watch the teacher compose at the board or on the 
overhead projector after a topic has been suggested by the class. r~ 

4. The Foxfire concept is an excellent apjweach. Crazy Horse School at 
Wanblee on Pine Ridge has published a beautiful book about the community. 

5. Have the students write themes or research papers on popular singers, 
t.v. personalities, other topics of high interest to them. . 

6. Have the students watch for and clip items about Indians from the news- 
paper for the bulletin board.'- Makes students aware of Indian news and 
helps them become interested in the newspaper. Have them bring in 
news items from home. 

7. Have the students survey newspapers for articles written about teen- 
agers. Are there more good or bad things written about them? Have them 
write papers about their findings. 

* RESOURCES 

* 

* * * 

Veatch, Dr. Jan * 

Key Words 'to Reading * 4 

The Language -Approach' Begins 
Charles E. Merrill 

* * 
Lee, Doris M, and Allen, Roach Van ' * 
Learning to Read Through Experience 

Appleton-Century-Croft * ' * - - — • 

Teachers 1 Resource Guide 
Language-Experience Communication 
Houghton-Mifflin 

v Thomas, Nellie 
+ ' Let the Children Do the Work 

Manual for Let's Bo Language Detectives 
Open Court Publishing Co. 

Cole, Natalie 

Arts in the Classroom (Chapter on Writing) 
* * John Day Qo 9 . 

r Stauffer, Russell 

' yhe Language-Experience Approach to the Teaching o f Reading 
- Harper and Row [ ' ' Q * & 

Pienaar, Peter T. * 

^ Breakthrough in- Beginning Reading: Language Experience < „ 

rofw^fe^ ****** Te&Qher> VOli 3 °' n0t 3 (Pe *^' 1977), 



1ANGUAGE EXPERIENCES IN READING 
CONCEPTS FOft THE CHILD 

1; I can think about what I. have experienced and imagined. 

2. I can talk abovt what I think about. 

3. What I can talk about I can express in some. other form. 

4/ Anything I record I can-crecall .through speaking. or rea*din§. 

5. I can read what I can write by myself and what other people write for 
me to read. ' 

6. As I talk and write, I use.some words over and over and some not so 
often. 

7. As„4 talk. and. wHte, I use some words and clusters of words to express 
my meanings. • 

8. As I write to'represent the sounds^ I make through speech, I use the same 
symbols (letters) o?er and over. 

9. Each letter of the alphabet stands for one or more sounds that I make 
when I talk. 

10. A;s I read, I must add to what an author has written if I am to get full 
meaning and inherent pleasure from print, 

CONCEPTS FOR THE TEACHER , • ' ' 

11. The" basis of children's oral and written expression is their sensitivity 
• to their environment both within the classroom and irv the world at large. 

12. Freedom in sel a f-exprefsion-oral and written-leads to self-confidence rn all 
language usage including grammar/punctuation, capitalization, 1 and spell ing. 

13. natural flowpf language develops in children engaged 1n"programs of . 
instruction based on personal patterns arfd meaningful vocabulary. 

'14. .Interaction, /the only process through which language matures, is promoted 
. through the use of numerous activities, experiences, and devices. ' 

15. LTti 1 Izatfon of the qhiW/4 own language as*one of the bases for reading 
instruction results in a^high degree of independence in writing and 
reading. • a 
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CH^R/CTERISTIC DIFFERENCES IN TV O TYPES OF f 



RE A DING. INSTRUCTION 



Open 



Closed- 



Centered in. the learner/s recog- 
nizing that his' speech can be 
recorded in print, 

Empaasis on develooing reading 
skills as a part of the total lan- 
guage experience the same 
emohasis on writing and sneak- 
ing as on reading print. 

Subject matter emerges within 
theciassroom as children record 
their own thinking through writ-, . 
ing and other media. Organized 
skill-Heading material" is used 
to evaluate levels' of achievement, 

'Reading instruction program con- 
trolled cooperatively by learners, 
teaphVr and "readers 11 during I 
the learning situation. 

Emphasis upon building habits 
,and skills of reading as integral 
parts of larger experiences; 
especially aspects of communi- 
cation. 

Emphasis on improving under- 
standings of what reading is and 
how it is used in the process of 

learning. 
$ 

* t 
Emphasis upon variability in 
exposures to learning situations 
and variability In the results 
expected and achieved. 

Judging pupil progress by observ- 
fng development pf self-expres- 
sion', interest in reading and 
writing, and use of specific read- 
ing skills* , 1 



Centered in skills of reading print. 



Emphasis on teaching a sequence of 
reading skills. 



Subject matter selected and organized 
prior to the teaching situation. 



Reading instruction program eontroll^d 
by the M reader£7 u the teacher, and 
.other external authorities. 

Emphas'is upon teaching- specific 
habits and skills as separate aspects 
of learning. 



* Emphasis on improving methods of 
teaching specific Habits and skills. 



Emphasis upon uniformity of learning ' 
results for minimum standards. 
Enrichment beyond for some. 



Judging pupil progress by testing 
ability to U6e specific reading skills; 
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Working VVitlt Problem Readers 

concord — !• *° mM ° r ° adi " S 

nroblcms. 

EARLY ns^TlFlCATlON 

Much i been written abo ^ 
tion of children who arc not likely cv p. *s s ^ 
school program without P*b 1 m , r 

feci they can idcnUfy. ^^^^tton^ilU. and their 
oifcl language sU. K their a^Oory ^ 
visual discrimmatron sk.il, often ar « de "' ibiUtics ot oav i y identi- 
.^^n^U = »«J^^^ te analysis , is 

fication. Her index, currcm y classroo m use. 

unfortunately too complicated^ lar e sea 

Program adjustments for J^gartcn program 

First, a- child may be P aced ,n a ^^J 5 ^ as L addi- 

- which will provide ^P^^HCeent. Second, a child 
tiorvd year of ^^S^X^ t0 ^T] 
late his strengt s an o ov £ p£ ^ ^ ^ rca 
r^^n "wh^stresses the use of 

Sid to traditional reading g^^^ti, language 

- S material developed in the expe = s mls thc 

Of the three approaches h.s au ho strong y 
third. It is closely related *c . the t0 talk ); and it 

prog^Tms. . - - iw : n , r chapters con be utilized 

„ been recommended. 
ACCEPT AND CHALLENGE 

■Uni! failure (Now York: llnqitr *. 

' ■ " rr»r»v 
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ESSENTIALS POR REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 



Cognitive 

Diagnosis and prescription 

Starting with the child where he is, . 

level, culture, language x 
Alternative approaches ^ * 
Practice - decoding and comprehending 
* Expanding -vocabulary and experiences 

Consistency of Treatment 



Affective 

Motivation 

Never stigmatize students 
Acceptance of the child, his culture 
Displaying "can do it 11 attitude 
Success experiences, instructional level, 

help students avoid frustration 
Quid's interests 
Praise, immediate feedback, 
show the child how hfe has 
been successful and" toward 
* what end 
Variety,^ gaining 

, Likes- and dislikes" in materials 
Transfer to r actual reading^sityations ^ 
Parental involvement ' * 

Staff/student ratio 
Sufficient instruction -time 
Teacher planning titfe 
Trained personnel 
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Comprehension is a big problem. Here are some helps* 

* * * 

\ . ..' • . ... .,„.. , - * i 

Inability to Use the Dictionary s : • • . - 

* * 

1 . Teaching a thorough knowledge ipf the alphabet 
^a. . Secyjence % 

' ^b. Alphabetizing 

c. Phonic Sounds; structural analysis 

2. Teaching proper use of the dictionary, Its values- 
a. Explanations 

b; Pictures 

c. Prbnunclations' 

3. Practicing and drilling Jin locatinrg entry words 

4. Materials designed to" promote dictionary skills: 

a. David Discovers the Dictionary ^ 

b. SpeTPtng aid exercises, Mr, Spetto 

* ■ *%. 

Teaching, Outlining and Summarizing ■ ^ 

' , 1 . Paraphrasing the main thoughts of a selection 

* 2. Experience stories 

3. Planning group activities, 'units, projects , ■ 

4. Classifying lists of objects 

5. Using materials with which pupils are given a great deal' 
of help to begin with, progressing to independent work 

6. Teaching study techniques: SQ3R " 

7. Partial outlining to be completed 

8. Presenting facts tocbe unscrambled' 

9. Planning dramatizations, play writing, etc. 

Doesn*t Know How To Study 

— ■ : >k x 

1 . Developing techniques for developing skill in proficient reading, 
adjusting rate to purpose of material 
' 2C Encouraging use of study techniques, SQ3R, etc. . 
3\ Motivating interests to establish reason for thorough reading 

and comprehension . » > * 

. 4. Providing, stud^ guides to oVient reading of selection to retain 
* main thoughts 

5. Oral quiz sessions among pupils \' 

6. Teaching use of reference materials, Ubr*arysources; local, 
state*, and national sources of information 

Inability to Retain Informatiqn Read 

1 1* Using easier material 

• * 2. Capitalizing on an interest or choosing material with a 
surprise ending. 

(continued) \ / 
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' 3 Using o variety of'novel motivational techniques to arouse interest 
4*. Teaching study habits and skills through formulas such as SQ3R ^ 
5*. Games, .exercises, that have the child relate by recall and 

inferred meaning what he has read - 
e. Providing guided reading for specific purposes 
7,. Using material, methods, techniques that providefof 
cultivation of comprehension skills , 
' X Reader's Digest Skill Builders 
'b NsRA . - 

. c. Merrill Linguistic Readers , etc . , % , 

* " ** ' * i 

C an't "Locate Specific Information - 3<imming 

5 \ ~ 

1 . Providing for much practice, guided by suggestions or for 
answers to specific questions 

2. Using the table of contents, index f 

3 # Practicing skimrning with a great variety of materials and ^ 
• for varied information is recommended ^ ' . 

4. Teaching study techniques, SQ3R v f 

5. Classifying information exercises with a follaWp discussion 

6. Dramatization of story with structured questions for ^review 

Beading to Follow a Sequence of Events , % ^ 

1. Using experience stories 

2. Methods and technique to unscramble and organize pictures or 
events properly $ ' 

3. Beginning with limited events and progressing to more 
•difficult material ^ 

4. Dramati zing or play acting 

5. Building or making activities; models, recipes, etc. 

6. "Presenting unfinished stories to be completed 

Learning How to Follow Directions 

1 . Drilling in a variety of ways to emphasize following directions, 

both silent and oral reading" ^ 
2: Using activities and interested to capitaltz^on necessity 

for following directions; models, recipes, etc. ^ 

3. Providing concrete material as results that can be seen by 
the child after follcwihg directions oorrectly: 

a. Teaching machines < 
0fa b. Programmed reading 

^ c. Games ■ . 

4. Making certain the teacher is giving the directs clearly and 

concisely • ) 
Learning to Recognize Implied or Inferred.Meaninqs ^ 

1 . Using techniques ? nd methods that get child" to relate the leaning 
of selection in his own words and to anticipate outcomes f*>m 
facts presented: • 
a« Science experiments* ' 

(continued) . u 34 orj 



b. "Finish the story" approacn " ^ 

c. Use of tape recorder with foUcwup exorcises to flbct to selection 
- . d. Paraphrasing after 'reading selection 

e. - Establishing Study habits 

f. Sequential order of selection • • , N - 

2. Using material easy for under standing, progressing to more difficult 

How to Develop Critical Pleading Ability =• 

1 . Using newspaper and TV ads to point up kinds of propaganda and 
hdw facts can be twisted 

2. Comparing different newspaper accounts^f the same news events 

3. Evaluating different author's opinions on one particular subject 
and the authorfe qualifications on such a topic 

4. Judging the relevance of statements of. a given sele'ctldcv 

. 5. Developing one's own creative abllity^and enhancing pne f s own 

critical judgment enables you fo'teach your student \o be more sensitive 
6. Encouraging investigating: experimenting, reasoning ' 

Inability to Adjust Reading Rate to Purpose * 
» • 

1 . Teaching SQ3R techniques for adjustip§ rate to specific purpose 
or some similar approach v 

2. Controlled readitgg exercises * * 

3. Using stucty guides . ' 

4. Stressing comprehension rather than speed when both are weak c 
5^5 • Providing in general class-room situations for a variety ^of needed 

reading rates 4 % 

Lacks Interest in Special Reading and Taste Development * * 

* t 

1 . Stimulating the child to read in some fashion * * 

a. Interest centers with appropriate 1 materials 

b. Book displays % 
.c* Interest inventories . ' 

d. Free reading programs d * 
e* News events, sports, ^ 

1 f. Poetry, play reading, arid writing 

g* Provide working and doing materials whereby the child must 
rr . v read, follow directions io order to' successfully complete a project * 
* 2* Providing materials to stimulate varied* interests on his reading level 

a, "Literature samples , etc. > * 

b. Materials for the reluctant reader • 

Inattention, to the Reading Task ^ ' ' , y 

1. Teacher attention to planning iessons will often provide most 
important key * , * 

2. Providing materials on the child's reading level; instructional 

3. Using highly motivational materials 

4. -Featuring active participation on the part of the child in activities . 

for stimulating interest 
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• When it comes to teaching reading . comprehension. 
-some teachers play favorites. Over several years of 
teaching, many teachers have developed and refined 
some preferred ways'of helping students improve their 
skills in reading comprehension. 

Here is a sampling of some of the technique* and 
strategies of teaching reading comprehension de- 
scribed by experienced educators who were asked 
What is one of your favorite ways of teaching readino 
comprehension?" . --» b 

Xhe Retelling Technique 

"Tell me everything you can remember about the 
story.- That simple direction just after a student 
finishes reading is one way tq find out how much 
students know about what they have read. But there is 
more, according to Yvonne Siu Sleinruck of the Boulder 
"Valley (Colorado) Public Schools, a proponent of the 
retelling technique. 

When children stop or hesitate, ask for more. Say 
tilings like "Is there anything else you can remember?" 
"Go on." "What else happened?" Then after children 
finish telling all they can remember, follow with more 
specific questions, so they have a chance to expand or 
clarify what they said. Whenever appropriate, ask 
children to give reasons for their answers. 

What is the greatest difficulty in qsing the retelling 
technique? Dr. Steinruck says the technique works 
best if teachers ^practice "judicious silence." 
"Teachers have to practice active listening. They have 
to wait patiently and quietly without interjecting a 
comment or- a question*. And that's more difficult than it 
sounds. Interruptions can destroy a student's train of 
thought, especially if a fresh question is asked while a 
student is still thinking about how to answer the 
teacher's last question." 

Operation Rewrite 

How is the second sentence, like the first? (1) The weary 
traveler slept soundly on the none too steady bed. (2) 
The unwatered plant withered noticeably on the sunlit 
ledge. 

Sentence two is a "rewrite" of sentence one. The 
nouns are different and so are. the modifiers. v but the 
syntax is the same-a noun is used where a noun ap- 
peared, modifiers replace modifiers. 

Christine W. Lucas of McCill University, who 
developed this substitution techniquci calls it "opera- 
tion rewrite." She has used it successfully with secon- 
dary and junior college students who were having a dif- 



ficult time learning to write. " 

"It's a technique 'that pall's for a. great deal of 
creativity on the part of the students." Dr. Lucas says 
"Students anc forced to/try to understand how in- 
dwdual. words fit loftier to produce meaning."' - 
. Dr. Lucas notes that teachers who systematically use 
rewriting as a part^their teaching ma> not haie to 
teach grammar as a separate subject because students 
learn the' rules of grammar by using them. . 

Children as Co-Authors / 
"As children realizg that thaV can use their own 
experiences to add new meanings to words on a 
printed page, they really start flunking about what" 
they re reading." says Glenda Lofton, elementary 
supervisor for the Louisiana State Department of 
. Education and developer of a comprehension technique 
called "co-authoring." < 

Co-authoring is a technique based on the idea that 
children can learn to identify relationships inherent j n 
language (Dinnan. J.A. and Lodge. R.A. Communication; 
A Meta Theory of Languoge; and then use those rela- 
'tionships to change or to add new ideas to something 
they have readfTorrance. E.P. Lncouro«/ng Creativity 
in the Classroom). "Children quickly learn that as soon 
„ as they see how an author uses language relationships, 
they can jump right in and extend or go beyond what - 
the author said." Dr. Lofton says. "In that" sense, 
children really become co-authors." ^ 

To use co-authoring to develop comprehension skills, 
children first read a selection and then are invited to 
ask "what if" questions about (1) matter-things that 
con be identified by the senses; (2) time-references 
that tell when something happened; (3) space-where 
an event occurred; and (4) amount-how'much or how 
many. To teach children how these language relation- 
ships work. Dr. Lofton .suggests starting with simple 
sentences. For example, in the sentence. "The dog 
barked at the man." children might ask. "What if dog" - 
changed to •Doberman J ?"-a matter change. Time 
would, change if the past tense changed to the year 
2579; changing "the dog" to "fifty dogsV changes 
amount: or a spatial relationship could b'c introduced 
by putting the dog in a passing car. 

Teaching children to identify the language relation- 
ships in a stqry takes a little practice, according to Dr.* 
Lofton. but,once they learn, she says, children can use 
these relationships to embellish what they read or to 
create entirely new stories. 
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Brain Pictures* 
"If you're .interested in improving, reading com'prohon- 
sioij, encourage children to make pictures in their 
minds as they road." suggests Margaret Jensen, Title 1 
coordinator at Sherman Elementary School in Madison, 
Wisconsin. * 

Once children get the idea that they can use their 
minds to make pictures of things, they can begin to 
practice making mental images or "brain pictures," as 
• Ms. Jensen calls then}. / 

Practice begins by inviting children to try to visualize 
a few specific things-a toy, a place they like, or a 
special happening. Then, in small groups, children can 
^talk about their own "brain pictures and listen to the 
descriptions of others. 

After this introduction to visual imagery, children 
can begin to form mental pictures of stories they read 
or listen to. For example, before beginning to read a 
story, a teacher might ask children to "m<jke pictures 
in their heads'* as they listen to the words. As the 
reading continues, teachers can occasion<\)ly stop ttf* 
pose questions, but not to seek answers. "If I read, for 
example. 'All along the meadow where the cows 
grazed.'" Ms, Jensen explains. "I might stop to ask 
'What kinds of, plants do you see growing in t the 
meadow? and 'Wliat color are they?' The questions are 
meant to give the children a little boost as they work to 
make their pictures."" 

In choosing Materials to read to children, Ms. Jensen 
believes that, at first*, those with less elaborate descrip- 
tions work best. A passage that mentions a door, for ex- 
ample, is better than one that describes an old wooden 
door with shiny brass hinges. "If the material you 
select to read is already rich in imagcry^hildren will 
Simply paiVot the words you read when you ask them to 
describe what they see. And that's exactly what you 
don't want. You want them to describe their own im- 
ages/' Ms. Jensen says. - 
Guinness Guess ' 

How large was the world's largest hamburger? With 



some help from the Guinn<\ss /took of World Record^ 
secondary school students are learning how to answer 
those kinds of questions while expanding thejr 
.vocabulary in the process. 

* Nearly 1000 ninth-grade students in Indianapolis 
rcgu|arly played "Guinness Guess." a technique* for 
teaching studonTs how to use context clues to deter- 
mine the meaning -of words. 

Guinness Guctss was developed by teachers and staff 
of the Intensive Reading Lab. a secondary school 
reading program that emphasises thinking strategies. 
The technique was developed because teachers 'found 
that direct instruction in using context clues to 
discover word meaning "got to be pretty dry and for- 
mal," according to Karin Saurini. project director. 
"We were teaching rules// Mrs. Saurini said, things 
like 'Look for a defining phrase next to a word \ou 
don't know.' But with this approach we found mam 
students cither didn't remember the rules or weren't 
interested in learning ttlcm." . f 

To use Guinness Guess, teachers develtff) questions 
that can be answered by using the Guinness Book of 
World Records. Answers usually contain a 'word 
unfamiliar to .most students-a word that rcquircs|them 
to make araasonable guess about its meaning. » 

"The word 'circumference' pops up when students 
try to answer that quesfion about the, world's largest 
hamburger." Mrs. Saurini says. "And when I aslcthem. 
'What tipped you off about the mdaning of the \vjord?"« 
'they can usually point to a couple of other word ( s and 
say, 'Well, they're talking about how big around a ham- 
burger is.jf I figured that circumference meafit the 
same as m\v big around.'" \ 

^According to Mrs. Saurini. Guinness Guess is a 
motivational way to get students involved in developing 
their own stratcgi.es for recognizing context cltjes. As 
an added benefit, teachers find that students do more 
than the reading required to answer a questiori. Mrs. 
Saurini noted. "Once they answer a cjuesjionj many 
students start in on 'surreptitious reading # -a practice 
we do nothing to discourage." *Z 1 

) . 






"If you're interested in improving reading comprehension,' encourage children to make pictures in 

• their minds as (Hey read.". ' 
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STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE MOST COMMON APPROACHES 



The Basal Approach 
STRENGTHS 

Iplectric in nature with practices # 
integrated from all systems. 
Sequential order i(n presentation 
of skills 

Continuity of skills through'the 
grades 

Integration-coordination of 
materials and skills 
Q[radual introduction of vocabu- 
lary and word analysis skills 
Organization is horizontal 
(coordination of materials) and 
^vertidal (social organization, 
vocabulary, word analysis skills, 
comprehension) 



WEAKNESSES 

Too much vocabulary control'-' 
dull, repetitiqus 
Limited content in pre-primers; 
shallow, unrealistic, lack of* 
^Uerary style * ' 
Sentence patterns appear hap- 
hazardly without repetition or 
mastery 

Race and ethnic groups are 
stereotyped and stylized 
Attitudes: society not realistic 
Not enough' done to stimulate 
curtousity 

Workbook skills are over- 
emphasized 



The Languag e Experience Ap proach 
Shows children that reading is 
just talk written down 
Encourages communication -Tree 
and easy talk - 

Makes reading a meaningful * 

experience 

It is flexibly 

.Encourages greater creative 
experience in writing original 
stories *• J 
Provides a source o&materiala 

for the culturally deprived 

« 

Pitch, intonation and stress can 
be more meaningful using natural 
spoken language in sentences 
Children le^n to shar^e their ' 
ideas and listen to those of others. , 



Vocabulary may be too uncontrolled 
May not provide Continuity in • 
teaching phonics skills, 
May not learn problem-solving 
'skills In comprehension 
Important gains vn child's progress 
may not be- measured on standardized 
test at end of school year 
Classroom may seem disorganized 
during reading class 
Requires extra preparation: chart 
making, planning firsthand ex- 
pediences on the part of the v 
teacher 



The Individual i zed Read ing Approach 
Self-selected books are more 
Likely to satisfy reading interests * 
Greater opportunity for interaction 
among, students,, in bringing together 
ideas gained from independent 
reading . 
Child progresses at his own rate 

Individual -teachai — pupil conference 
'develop rapport n 



Inadequate library rnataiM^ls^ 

in many schools 

Danger of insufficient skill 

development 

Puts heavy clerical burd&n ' 
on the teacher 

Difficult to, find time for 'enough * 

Individual conferences 

Demands teacher of unusual ability 
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The Individualized Reading Apprpach (continued) 



STRENGTH^ 
Diminishes competition and 
compar>«-on^ avoids stigma of 
being* in lowest group 
Kach child experiences greater 
self-worth; takes more initia- 
tive ' 
Flexible - no ceiling on the 
learning 

Some children, can. be intro- 
duced to a s much greater variety 
of reading materials ' 
Small groups are formed as • J 
needed for specific purposes 
Teachets should develop 
greater skill and flexibility 
in teachifng \ - 

'Some children can be guided in 
more oral and written expres- 
sion and in critical thinking 

A Strong Phoni e s Approach 
Aids in auditory perception 
Aids in visual-auditory dis- 
crimination * , 
Aid to word recognition 
Aid to lihlocking new t strange 
words , s * 
Systdilmtic system of learning 
^letter sounds 

Butrds independent and con- „ 
fident reading 
Uaeful in 'spelling 
Scientifically sound if tafight 
in logical sequence, has uni^ 
versal acceptance 



WEAKNESSES 
Voting children need much guidance 
in material selection . f 
Hard to judge difficulty of booK 
Much time is spent in .preparing 
individual skill lesson 
.Inefficient to teach a skill to 
an individual that half a dozen 
^Uieed at* that time . - 
May cultivate • habits of careless- 
ness in reading and la<hc of 
throughness ^ 

Difficult to, administer -written * 
seatv/ork 
* Teacher must do a good job of 
interpreting program to the parent 



Inhibits other v sXills if over- 
emphasized in the beginning 
Over-reliance narrows flexibility 
in. reading 

Memorizing phonics rul<£s does not^ 
assure ability to -use them 
Meaning is really much more 
important thari sounding 
Too many sounds *&re spelled . alifce 
Toe many rules - and most of them 
have exceptions 

N<3 good for children with hearing 
defects t 9 

Intensive dull drill can kill 
interest in reading * 




The, RighV 
Balance/ 'equal. 
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READING -IN THE CONTENT AREAS 



" by Sandra J.. Fox, D. Ed. 

* 

"When student^ are not succeeding in the content areas, a first consideration 
Bust be 4 the readability of the material upon which they are not performing. 
Sometimes content area books are written at a level much -higher than even 
tKe reading texts for the same gra.de levels. There are readability techniques 
which can be used to obtain a grade level of readability for materials, but 
they -do not evaluate the concept difficulty of the material. Furthermore,, 
different readability formulas may give you different grade levqls on .the same 
material. In addition, the teacher would have to know the grade level 'reading 
■ability of each of 'the students which, again, is sometimes difficult to ascer- 
tain. This me&hod ot determining whether or not content area materials are 
too difficult is being done and. can be done if teachers feel- comfortable with 
their procedures. 

There are, however, more direct ways to find out whether or not the material 
is too difficult, The- "cloze procedure" has been developed to enable teachers 
to determine the ability of the child to handle*ttTeir instructional materials. 
It indicates the'ability of the child toj^ndle the concepts as well as word 
and. sentence structures. "This technique has been found most helpful: 

1. tSelect at; random a passage containing an adequate sampling of 

■> the material. , < 

X ' • . 

< 2. Retype the passage, leaving out every fifth word. As a general 4 ^ 

• rule, neither the first word in 'a sentence nor proper nouns . 
should b'e omitted. 

• * 3. Have the students read the incomplete sentences. and fill in 

the missing words. To "close" properly, the child must under- 

♦ . stand the- concepts and be able to read the words well enough • • 
;to anticipate the author's ideas and fill in the blanks. 

As a jrule-of -thumb, if the student does not 'fill in at least'40% of the 
missing words correctly', the material is far too difficult for him. . 

Other ways' of determining the appropriateness of the readability of a 
material for studwits include preparation of. an exercise in the form ot an 
individual reading inventory wdth comprehension questions from the content 
of the instructional material. This- 1R1 would not necessarily have a grade 
•level designation. The, teacher would find out only whether or not a 
student could read and comprehend the material well enough.. A sight word 
list test of specialized 1 vocabulary terms, from the material might also be 
used. Op 'an informal basis, the teacher could note the size of the print t 
the length of sentences, the vocabulary load and the difficulty of the ^ 
concepts. 



When it is found that materials are top difficult for students^ either in- 
structional adjustments are needed or easier materials must be used. 
Materials have sometimes been rewritten for students. 

f 

In general, teachers in the content areas should use tMe Directed Reading 
Actiyity approach with students. It includes: % fc \ 

1. Readiness - motivating,- purpose setting, and Vocabulary study 
before the students -read assigned materials. <• 

2. 'Silent reading - Students read to satisfy the purposes that 
have been established by the teacher in the readiness stsp. 

3. Recitation - The teacher*, questions the students about the 

reading. * • 

« 

4* Rereading - When comprehension* is not clear, concepts not fully 
developed, or portions of the material apparently not under- 
stood, teachers can direct children in rereading. ' * 

5. Enrichment - When the child expresses interest in the material 
he has read, he should be directed, to other interesting 
materials, factual or fictional, on the same sqbject. An 
- • interest center with, such bpoks and materials should be 
available for all students. 

• • * 

Tthe students : should eventually follow these steps themselves, utilizing 
skimming for clues, questions at the end of the chapter, vocabulary lists, 
dictionaries, etc. What the teacher is doing with the Directed Reading 
Activity, 'actually, is teaching the students study skills. There are 6 
Several study skills techniques, the most prominent being the SQ3R 
(survey, question, read, recite , review). /" ' , 

The cloze procedure can -also be used to transfer chapter summaries or 
parts of them from content textbooks iryto- directed reading activities. 
Leave the first and last sentences intact, then delete the key concepts v 
and- key vocabulary. Have the students fill i|v the blanks 'based upon- 
their predictions before reading the ^assigned chapter (or portion thereof). 
After the class has reacted to the clozed summary, engage them in'a 
. ^discussion of the key ebneepts, key vocabulary and related material. They 
will enter the reading task much betfer prepared. This cloze procedure 
provides motivation, to complete the* task of filling in the blacks correctly, 
purpose setting, and vocabulary presentation before the-students read. 

Teachers of content areas may have to adjust their thinking and concentrate 
' upon covering less material' well rather than covering alot v of material, 
-e.g. the whole 'book, and having the students learn little. They will have 

They may havk'to shorten jpading assignments. 



to sc-fe priorities on content. 
It would be benef 
with the students 



It would be beneficial if all teachers used the same_§tOT^skills approach 



* ( 
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Teachers of content areas should "individualize" their instruction according 
to their students' needs. They may have to use different materials . not only 
textbooks, for different students. They may have to usev different methods. 
The languafie-experience approach to teaching reading and*language arts is 
- an excellent approach for use in teaching content subjects. Use of rnulti- 
* media materials, including reference' books/ will enhance the teaching 

the content areas. Those schools. with the Formula Phonics reading program 
have a built-in program for helping students to read i* all classes. 
Students and teachers can outline material for organizing content. Too 
often students are asked to outline without • being taught how. 

Reading teachers should assist content are* teachers in planning and imple- 
menting flexible grouping procedures, materials and teaching methods to 
provide for specific skill needs, interests, attitudes and values of indiv- 
idual students. Remedial reading teachers must assist students in learning 
the various comprehension skills, finding main' ideas, following directions, 
sequencing events, etc. Remedial reading teachers should work especially 
close with content area teachers for procedures to be used with very poor 
readers Remedial reading teachers must become more concerned with reten- 
tion of content rather than simply the reading process whiclj requires 

comprehension .but not retention. They must train students in study skills 

^% III other. teachers do. Then the practice which the child receives in 
•reading class will have more transfer to actual reading need situations. 

ft 

'There are various activities, depending upon the content area, which can - 
be recommended for assisting students in reading. Space ^does not. permit 
them being) listed here. • 0 

Sandra J. Fox 

| ' . Education SpecialfstrLanguage Arts 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
115 4th Ave. S.E. 
.Aberdeen, S.D. 57401 

RESOURCES 

\ - • - 

Blanc Robert A. "Cloze-Plus as an Alternative to "Guides" for -Understanding 
.-• ^Appreciating Poetry." Journal of Reading , vol. 21, no. 3 (December, 

■ 197.7), pp. 215-2.18. ' • 

Craig, Linda C. "If' It's Too Difficult for the. Kids^o Read ~ ^ite It«" 
Journal of Readi ng, vol. 21, no.' 3 (December, 1977), pp. 212-214. 

• Dunkeld, Colin. "Students ' Notetaking and Teachers ' Expectations . " Journal 
o£ Reading , vol. 21, no. 6 .(March, 1978), pp. 542-546. 

, ^lynn, Peggy- "WHat ' s Black and White and Spread All Over? The Newspaper ." 
, 1 (A good newspaper can be the- English curriculum.) Journal of Reading, 

vol. -21, no. 8 (May, 197C), pp. 725-728. 



Frj, Edward, "try's Readability Graph: Clarifications, Validity, and 

Extension to' Level 17." ' Journal of Reading , vol. 21, no. 3 (December, • 
1977), pp. 242-252. •» ■ . . 

0 # # 

Kroenke, Karl. "Teaching Reading in the Content Areas." r Journal of Reading , 
vol* ^1, no., 5 (February , 1978), pp. 460-462. 

Maxwell, Martha. "Readability: Have We Gone Too Far?" Journal of 'Reading , 
vol. 21, no. 6 (March, 1978), pp. 525-530. ' 

Pell, Sarah-Warner J. "Asi inov in the CI ass room. " ( Isaac Asiinov ' s s cience 
fiction is a legitimate teaching device - and 'it's easy to read and 
of htgh^interest to students.)" Journal of Reading , vol. 21, no. 3 
# (December, 1977), pp.. 258-265. • * 

Riley, James D. and Padhtraan, Andrew. B. "Reading Mathematical Word 

Problems: Telling Them What to Do Is Not Telling Them -How to Do It." 
Journal of Reading , vol. 21, oo. 6 (March, 1978), pp^ 531-533. 

Standal, Timothy C> "Readability Formulas: What's .Out, vWhat's In?" 
The Reading Teacher , vol. 31, no. 6 (March, 1978), pp. 642-647. 

- * f \ - . * 

Children V Book Council. Notable Children's Trade Books in the Field of 
Social* Studies . 67 Irving Place; New YoA, New York; 10003 

Children's Book Council. Outstanding Science Trade Books for Children * 

67 IrVing Place; Nfew tork, New Yo-rk 10003 

r * * , i 

Cornett, Charles and Claudia. Reading Science: Concepts and Skill 
Activities . J. : Weston Walph", $4.00. • " ^ " 

Miller, Wilraa H. Reading Diagnosis Kit . Center for Applied Research in 
Education, Inc.; 521 Fifth Ave* ; New York, New York 10017. 

The following are available from: ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
*' • . ^ 4 P.O. Box. 190 • 

Arlington, Va. 22210 
i 

District of Columbia Public Schools.. Working Draft of Guidelines for the 
Teaching of Reading 'in the Content Areas . [ED 059 859] 

Florida State Department of Education. Physical Education and Reading: » v 
A Winning Team . [ED 134 971'] - 1 - 

Hampton, Virginia, Board of Education. Reading* Skills Development in 
Content Areas , Handbook 1. [ED 096 625] 

•Bparce, C. Glenn. Summaries of Research Studies on Factors Affecting 
Reading Comprehension in Business Communication . [ED ,131, 450] ' 
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MATERIALS, 



How to Re ad in the Content Areas • 
Multi-Me^ia Self-Instructional Learning Kit 
Educational Activities, Inc. 
P.O. Box 392 

Freeport, New York 11520 



Specific Skills Series 
Using the Context 
Getting the Facts • 
Following Directions 
Locating the Answer 
Barnell Loft,^Ltd. 
958 Church Street 
Baldwin, New York 11510 

Reading for Meaning 
J. B. Lippirtcott Co. 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 * y 

EDL Study 'Skills ' 5 
. 'Science 
Socihl 'Studies. 
Reference 

Taylor Audio-Visual, Inc. 
1009 Dakota Ave. S. 
Huron, S.D. 57350 

Organizing and Reporting Skills Kit 
Science Research Associates,. Inc. 
Route A, Box* 204 
(James 'Mendefthall) 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 56501 

Be a Better Reader 
.'Prentice-Hall*, Inc.' 
999- East Touhy 
Des Plaines, 111. 60019 



i 



> 



i 



Note: Copies of articles, readability formulas, and copies of How to Study 
for'Hifih' School Students arc available from Dr. Fox. ■ % 



/ 
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A SKILLS CONTINUUM FOR LANGUAGE ARTS 

/ r • 

by Sandra J. Fox, D.Ed. 

Establishing a skills' continuum is one of the mo9t important steps a school 
con take toward improving its language arts program. The usual language " , 
arts , curriculum is one in which teachers use the 9ame language textbook 
series and aref determined to cover the text from front to back (but usually 
don't make it). Each le^el of the usual series covers ju8£ about the same 
topics, although many students never learn what a verb or action word is 
and others ard bored because they have. covered it over and over since their 
early grades. Granted, review may be needed from tipe to time; But, in 
general, it would be much better if teachers strived* to teach mastery of 
certain things by, certain times and then there would b^ time to go on to 
application ri mastered skills and other content. A skills continuum would 
help to provide for this. 'The skills continuum is a combination of a hierarchy 
of skills and a set of desired competencies. It is a listing of desired 
skill competencies which are progressively and sequentially more difficult* 

Another aspect of the usual language arts curriculum is that the teachers 
4on f t communicate very much about the program from one classroom to another 
nor is information passed on regarding students 1 performance* A skills 
continuun/ requires input from all language arts teachers in a coordinated 
program ,and has a built-in requirement for students 1 progress along the 
corttinuum to be recorded and shared. 

# 

The. skills continuum is a strategy for organizing "the curriculum intp a 
manageable system useful to teachers and pupils. To make it more manageable 
and to allow 'for children's varying learning abilities, it is wise to have 
the continuum divided int6 K-3 competency skills, #-6 skills, 7-9 and 10-12, 
With the children to b<£ competent in those skills by the- end of the last 
year of the designated grade range, by grades 3,6, 9 and 12. In addition, 
there would probably be four interrelated continuums rather than just one, 
one for listening* skill competencies, one for speaking, one for reading 
and one for writing* In 'the senior high, there might be two continuums, 
tfne for listening and 'reading and one for speaking and writing. Some - 
' schools may wish to have a separate reading continuum and only include 
reading incidentally in the language arts continuum. Affective as well as 
cognitive aspects should be included in a continuum. *^ 

When, planning a skills continuum, there are two things to consider: 

1. What would the ideal" be; what things should a child know, 
at the end*of a certain time? 

* 2. Wh£t does your group of children "know? How close or far 
are they from the icleal? 



■ Suppose a school has planned an idealistic skills curriculum. Then the 
students come to school and it is discovered that they do -not have the 
comperenci-es which they should already have according co the continuum. 
Depending upon how many students are behind and how far behind on the 
Continuum they are, 'decisions will have to be made for adjusting the ^ 
continuum. Priorities may have to be set upon content to be mastered. . 
Some competencies may have to be decayed until the next level or be deleted 
altogether, depending upon their 'importance. . . 

As far as>the desired competencies are concerned, they should be based ' 
on real life needs more than they have in the past. This" is true especially 
at the high. school level. We should not' be requiring that a' student become 
familiar wifh all the writers of -the Romantic PeViod in the English literature 
book when there are so many other things he needs to, spend his time learning- 
unless he already has these other skills. In face, the student may not be 
able to read well enough for most of what's in the°English literature book. 

•The skills continuum must be established by the language arts teachers 
based upon the particular needs^of their students. Once.it is established^' 
the same cooperation and continuity must be evidenced by m/terials to be » 
used, methods, etc.- J.n other words, the program must have a philosophy, 
e.g., the bilingual approach, the E.S.L. approach', the language-experience' - 
approach, the total language arts approach, the eclectic approach, whatever, 
but it must run through t»e continuum or section thereof. Teachers must 
share successful methods or activities for possible application elsewhere 
in the continuum,- All teachers must be well trained in the approach" or' 
approaches to be'usdd. . " ' ' 

.A Skills continuum cannot be developed overnight. It takes alb t' of work 
on the part of many, and then' once it is developed it may have to be ' 
changed again and again. It should not only list competency skills but < * 
should also list materials and methods which might work best for' teaching 
those ckl.Us. As the continuum is used and if students do master, skills, • 
more sophisticated work can be required at -higher levels. •* 

A way to start development might be to obtain copies* of .state department 
or textbook series continuum guides and use them, along, with teacher 
opinions, to establish the ideal continuum. If the students were tested, 
do item analyses to find out the needs of the'group. Use' other* means , . ' • 
including teacher observation, to determine where the students are in* 
relation to the ideal. Adjust the continuum to best fit the needs' of the 
group(s), keeping in mind, however, that the school should strive for the 
ideal. • . • 

'• * . * 

The skills continuum is a natural for Title I purposes. It provides for 
one pro 6 ram in which Title I and regular program teachers 'work" gogather. . 
.It provides information .on which individual plans can be- formulated. 

The skills continuum organizes and coordinates the language .arts program. 
It provides motivation for teachers to work hard toward helping their 
students achieve competencies by certain times, and it prdvjLdc$«a guide to 
be used with students who enter the program far behind where they should be. 



NOV 0 7 1979 ' 

_ • * No. 62-611 

School Operation^ t 

/' 

Information: Language Arts Skills .Continuum 



All Superintendents, Aberdeen Area . . . . > 
Attention: Education Progress Administrators " „ . % . 

Division of Education/ Aberdeen Area *. .. ^ % % 

A j . / 

Attached are sets pfSlanguage arts skills to, id covered in grades 

%-6. They are the result of a .project Xuidertaken to establish better 

language arts programs in the Aberdeen Area. 



The skills address only the language .portion of language arts and do 
not cover the reading skills. Spelling, alpo, is not included but 
is recommended that spelling and vocabulary words be the same. 

• * 

This skills continuum should be reviewed t bij e$ch school for possible ' 
adoption, or itbshould be adapted to better met the needs of the 
local situation* The skills for each grade level are divided into * 
those. to be mastered, those to be practiced, afad those to he introduced. 
It is recognized that if skills are mastered at a level, they 1 will 'have 
^to be reviewed periodically; but, hopefully, requiring mastery will 
ultimately improve f students 9 achievement. <<t .* 

Also attached is a paper on the skills, continuum concept. Please se& % 
that these materials are disseminated to teachers and principals at \ 
your ageftcy. 



^ » . » Assistant Area Director Education 



Attachment ■ * . 

. .. ^ 

Idedliy, this listOf skills was developed for gractes K-6. It is' 
realized, however, that. seme students could surpass the skills listed 
for their grades, while others may riot be 'able to .reach those for their " 
grade levels. In this case, students should work 6n mastering .those * . 
skills %/hich are most important at lower levels and work up. for 
student* in grades 7-1Z, then, it is suggested that the skills * 
•continuum can be used as a guide and/or survival Skills materials Ccfn be 
• used for grades 7-12 when students' skills are not- where they should be. 



KINDERGARTEN SKILLS 



MASTER 



Vi.u.1 „l..«Ul««tio»: K.co g «i.e. .i^l T"*'- ; ttlM * U \ •'• ^ 
u rectangle, circle' 

of objects, and can list items in jj . • • 
such as clothing, toys, a^mals, round, large, 

Identifies eight, basic colors 

•Identifies size differences 

' thick - thin ~ft r 6 e - sma11 
long - short many - few 
• . . wide - narrow heavy - light 



/ 



/ 



n«dltory M.c^Uo„-U.t^and responds to 

Recognizes, rhyming sounds 



Speaking Skills: 



Says name, age and address _ 8enten ces (8 vords) 

^coST obU in Pi-re, in = = ;. - . 
: building, in town,' animals, toocs, 

Workers, body parts unr< is in terms of use, 

Tells the. meanings of familiar words in term* 
4 a a Ked is to sleep on* 
. names for actions - w.iU..run, etc. 

Jfecites short -rhymes for others 

: W£s pictures in time sequence 
Tells s story from « "t of plct»r« ^ 
vv^rffl outcome of picture suwi.jr 
Scribes Scions from a.picture (hsppy, ssd, 
• • ' ' surprised, scared, angry) 

Onderstands same and different 

"icUUt Skills. ■ * Print, first name • 

add Terence: ' Csn^ocate^re hooks and eaay hooka in library 



Comprehens ion : 
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ABERDEEN AREA KINDERGARTEN SKILLS 

i 

PRACTICE 



Visual Discrimination: 



Speaking Skills: 



. ) -. .. f ' 

> * 

Recites' alphabet and identifies Utters, 

*\jpper and lower case \ 
Cuts with scissors on lines, curves and angles 

-Can express ideas, experiences, feelings and tell 
•torie^b'rally in front of the class (show and 
-tell', etc.) 

Participates in class , discussions 
'Dramatizes actions-, stories, roles 
Describes items in terms of sensory experiences 
•{touch, taste, smell,' etc.) 
. Develops sense of likes and dislikes- 
1 Uses past tense 



Comprehension: 
Writing Skills: 
Library and Reference: 



f 

srfes 



Retells a%tory or series of events 
Alphabet A-Z 

Demonstrates proper handling and care of books 
^and magazines 

Demonstrates proper handling and care of A-V 

• materials used in the classroom 

• Listens to a story attentively in a%roup^ 



INTRODUCE 

• ViiwaL Dissimilation ^. Recognize?, that wordt are groups of letters , 

• *'<•' • 'gag/ ■ ieparated by. spaces 
.. ! ' ' M Jfecognlies that word^ are read and written from 
' • ' • - \ left to "right ' , * * 

Identifies words "that are the same and different 
' v Matches color wqrds with eight basic colors 

* * ' Auditor/Discrimination:' Discriminates between ending sounds 
/ ' y- . - '• Discriminates between initial, sounds 

•^^C ' .. . . 'Determines when spoken- names of objects begin With 

; ^^.the same sounds 

r Discriminates between words that sound almost aliKe 



Comprehension: 



Writing Skills: 



Evaluates the reason for the .outcome of. a picture 

- sequence j 
Tells ideas implied but not, pictured in a pictured 

sequence 

Evaluates pictures for incongruity 
Prints whole name and simple words 



ABERDEEN AREA f . 
GRADE ONE LANGUAGE SKILLS f ' _ 



MASTER 



\ 



Recognizes , that sentences are made up of gro.ups of 
words that tell something \ 



Visual Discrimination: 

.Auditory Discrimination:, ^Listens and follows three-step directions 
; „ • b Rhymes words 



Speaking: 



Structural Analysis* 



Vocabulary 7 Development : 

Comprehension: 
Writing: 

Creative Writing: 
Library and Reference: 



Reading: 
Thinking: 

Grammar: 



Says name, age^ address and birthday (month, day) 
Gives clear two-step directions 

Can discriminate between singular and plural -nouns 
Identifies words which begin with capital and 
small letters 

-Knows and uses the first 170 Dolch sight vocabulary 
words ' 

Understands direction words; underline, circle, on, 
etc. ' / 

Selects pictures which best illustrate sentences or 
paragraphs 

Illustrates story content, poems and experiences 

Identifies and prints' both upper and lower case 
letters 
Copies sentences 

Writes one sentence about a picture 
Writes one sentence about an Experience 

Alphabetizes by first letter ' ' 

Chooses and checks out books /ram library 
Recognises .that words in the dictionary are in 

alphabetical order 
Distinguishes between fact and fantasy v 

Identifies colors and reads teolor' names 

Classifies objects into categories; thing3, shapes, 
etc* s 

Recognizes telling and asking sentences 
Matches sentence parts to make complete sentences 
Puts words together in correct order to make a 
sentence 

Supplies words which fit sentence context 



ABERDEEN AREA GRADE ONE LANGUAGE SKILLS 

I 

PRACTICE ' | * 



J 



Speaking : 



Speaks so others can hear 
Tells orally -about personal experiences, Interests, 

' and opinions 
Recites poaas 

Participates in class discussions 
•Dramatizes simple stories' and role plays (using own 
words) 



\ 



Vocabulary Development: Determines when words are opposite in meaning 



Comprehension : f 



Grammar: 



Mechanics: 

Capitalization' 



Recalls the sequence of events in a selection or 

experience . ' ■ ; 

Notes details 

Recognizes main idea % 
Draws conclusions 

Uses action words in time order, noting changes in 
' words for tense" * ^ 

Starts a sentence with a capital letter 
- Begins names of people and pets with a capital letter 



INTRODUCE 



Speaking: 

Mechanic?: 

Capitalization 

Punctuation 



xleading: 



Grammar: 



Properly answers telephone 

*«_ 

Capitalizes letter "I" when used as a word 

Uses a period after a statement (telling sentence) , , 
Blaces a Question mark after question (asking sentence) 

Reads and follows directions 

Recognizes the meanings of signs . 

Reads Had writes names for days of the week 

♦ • 

Recognizes naming words (nouns) . - ^ 

Recognizes action words (verbs) 

Recognizes describing word> (adjectives) 

Uses action words with singular and plural nouns 

Supplies describing words (adjectives^ * 
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. ABERDEEN AREA 
GRADE TWO LANGUAGE SKILLS 



MASTER 



Listening: 
Speaking: 

c 

Vocabulary Development! 
Comprehension: 



Writing: 



Creative Writ 




Library and Reference: 
Grammar: 

Survival: * . 




Follows a simple oral direction sequence 

<.< * 
Gives clear directions- 
Tells story with beginning, middle ,and end 

Knows; and « uses 210 words from Dolch Basic Si 
Void Ust * * 
* # . ' m 

Follows simple printed directions 
literates facts from a given sjfeory or 
* paragraph 

Illustrates, by drawing an object or character 

described- in a -short story / 
Selects a best answec to complete a statement 

after reading a story^ * . 

Retells a story 



Writes manuscript letters legibly and with 

proper spacing (upper and lower case) 
Writes names of days of week, months, holidays 
Writes address m 

Composes at least a three sentence story about 

an .experience : m » 

Writes' at .least ;a three sentence imaginary story 
Writes an imaginary ending to%an open ended story 
Gives rhyming words, to complete parts of a poem 

* * o 

Locates the title, and author of a book 

Writes describing words to complete sentences 
Uses number words to describe how many 



Knows parents 9 /guardians 1 nam/s 



- PRACTICE «- « 
Listening: 

Speaking: 



Vocabulary Development: 



Listens to an uncompleted selection' and, Supplies 
a logical ending f , 

" ' f '* 

Reads with expression ' * - 

Can answer quqetiorta in complete sentences 
Participates in class discussions 
Recites poems' 

Determines words whick hqye similar meaning 
Uses anttmyrta in sentences 
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ABERDEEN |REA GRADE TWO LANGUAGE SKILLS^ - PRACTICE continued 
Comprehension: 



Predicts the-'outcome of. a printed sequence 
by picture or oral illustration ' - 



library and Reference: Alphabetizes by second letter • . 

Xlorary an ^ pi ^. ure dictionary t0 f in d meanings of words 



Mechanics : • 
Capitalization 



Punctuation 



.Grammar: 



Knows that names of people and pets, the first 
word in- a sentence, names of months, ^dcys 



are 



of the week, holidays, and the word 
capitalized * • 

Interprets meaning of- and uses an exclamation 
point, period and question mark • 

Recognizes nouns in a sentence 
Recognizes verbs in a sentence 
Recognizes describing words in a' sentence 
•Uses action words with plural and singular nouns 
Uses action words „in time order, noting changes - 
^iri words for tense v y—* 
Pon» plurals of regular and ^rregylar nounar 
Writes the missing part to complete a sentence 

(subject and predicate) * ' . 

. Knows correct word order in question and telling 
sentences 1 ~ . v * , 



INTRODUCE 



Vocabulary Development identifies the parts of a compound word . 
yocaouiary .* Reco$nlze 8 that worlds can have more than one 

meaning - , 

Uses contexts determine best meaning of a word 



Creative Writing: 



Writ«*ft least three or four (Sentence personal 

letePrs 
Writes two line rhymes 



Library aVd Reference: Uses a *ahle-of contends 



Mechanics: 
Punctuation 



Grammar: 



uses a taoj-c^i. ^uw C u,vw , , , 

Hakes a book wort using language-experience 
approach that elicit* title, author, story 
summary and evaluation of the boot 

Recognizes punctuation used in ^letter 
Interprets meaning of and uses an apostrophe 
In contractions J 

Uses "I" last 



ABERDEEN AREA * ' 
GRADE THREE LANGUAGE SKILLS 



Listening: 
Speaking: 



Mechanics: 

Capitalization 



la able to listen to an uncompleted selection 
and* give a logical ending *" ' 

> * *• ' 

Givea an oral book report ' v - .# 
Recites ppems 

Participates in' choral reading , 
Properly answers telephone 

Makes an introduction ^ 

Knows proper usage of capitals for proper nouns, 
in names of days, holidays and special days, 
months, "I 11 



Library and Reference: Knows' how to use table of contents 

Alphabetize* by second letter 

Vocabulary Development Understands and uses words which are the vocabulary 

of the various content areas 
-' Understands and identifies synonyms 
Understands and identifies antonyms - 



Structural 'Analysis; 
Grammar: 

Comprehension: * 
•Creative Writing: 



Understands and can form- contractions 
Understands and can form compound words 

Can answer questions in complete sentences 

Uses I last * 

. . • V ' , • 

Predicts outcomes K t . 1 

Writes two line rhymed , 

Is able to write- a story (at least a half page 

long) when given, a choice of suggested titles 
Is able to write about personal experiences 



.Listening: . 
Speaking: 



Is able to listen to a selection and -recall 
the significant details- 

\ 

Reads with expression , 
Participates in class discussions 
Makes presentations to class 



Vocabulary Development :Uses -dictionary to find meanings of words 

v Recognizes that words have more than one meaning 
* and uses context to determine best meaning . 

Comprehension: Comprehends who-what-when-where 



ABERDEEN AREA THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE 
v Creativfe Writing: 



SKILLS. PRACTICE - continued 

* 

Writes friendly letters 
.* Is able to write a description 



Library and Reference: Alphabetizes by third letter 



Mechanics: 

Capitalization 



Punctuation 



Grammar : 



Knows that the, greeting and closing of 
* " a letter begin with capital letters* 
^ows that the first word in a sentence . 
is capitalized 

Uses commas in lists, days of month, letter 

parts, direct address 
.Knows end of sentence punctuation 

■ Identifies and writes complete simple sentencl^, 
Question and telling 
Identifies subjects and predicates of sentences 
Recognizes nouns, verbs and adjectives in • 

' Forms^singular and plural nouns, regular and 

UsesTcfion words with plural and Angular nouns - 
In sentneces of a paragraph, uses action words 

in time order, noting changes in words for 

tense 



INTRODUCE 



Structural Analysis: 



Library and Reference! 



Mechanics; 

Capitalization 



^Punctuation 

ft 



Grammar : 



Writing: 



Makes new*words by adding prefixes un, re, and 
non and suffixes s,ed and ing 

STe^ftnS information on a title page 
Uses encyclopedia 

Knows that initials are capitalized 
Knows proper usage of^apitals for proper nouns 
(geographic and titles: 

Uses period after a number in a list 
Interprets meaning of and uses apostrophe 

» 

Uses articles a, an, the 
Writes in cursive 



GRADE FOUR SKILLS 



MASTER 



'Speaking: 



Listening: 



Reading: 



Writing: 



^Creative Writing: 



Vocabulary: 



Grammar: 



Asks pertinent questions for information, 
assistance, efcc. ^ . 

Comprehends directions and can tell what 
the essential 'information is in his own 
words . 

Can obtain the answer to' a specific 
question from reading. 

Can obtain the general^ idea of the content. 

Can identify selections as fiction, or 

nonfiction. 

Writes book ^reports. 

Demonstrates ability to use appropriate* 
resource material to aid his/her spelling. 
Knows the proper use^pf capitals at the 

1 beginning of ^sentences 
Writes material legibly* 
Is' able to complete simple sentence 

. expansion, activities . 
Writes complete sentences. 

Invents stories for pictures and picture 
sequences . 

Expresses personal feelings and attitudes 
in writing. ' • 

Can sense through music the concepts of s 
rhythm, tone, etc., 

Understands and is able to identify common 
homonyms. 

Uses a 4 an, the correctly. 
Identifies nouns a'nd verbs. * , ** 
Identifies subjects and predicates. 
Forms singular and plural nouns, regular 
and irregular. 



PRACTICE 



Listening: 



Demonstrates patience and sensitivity while 
others are speaking.* * 



Volunteers responses in class. . . 

Speaks audibly. 

Is able to imitate voices in volume, 
variety of expression and rate. 
Makes oral class presentations including, 
describing things, book report^stiaring 
of stories, thoughts or experienced. 
Participates in drama, role playing, ^ 
ojgai games. 

Understands use of sounds including the 
principle of onomatppoeia and sourid 
analogies (music to ocean, etc/.) 
Recoghizes and* uses other figurative 
language . 

Chooses to use the library and to use 
free time for reading. 
Can identify supporting details in a 
selection, r 

Can obtain the main idea of the content 

from reading. 

Reads with expression. 

Uses encyclopedia* arid dictionary utilizing 
guide letters and words. 
Uses glossary, title page and index. 
Uses. context to determine best meaning of 
a word. 

Proofreads and does revising. 
Edits paragraphs. 

Writes the following types of compositions 
descriptions, poetry, letters (thank 'you' s 
friendly, simple requests for information) 
stories (personal, and imaginative) . 
Knows end of sentence punctuation. 
Uses >commas in a series, dates, letter 
parts, direct address. 
Knows uses of periods. 
Knows proper usage of capitals for geo- 
graphic places, titles, initials, and in 
letter parts. ^ 
Forms possessives. 

Makes new words by adding prefixes and 
suffixes'. ' v 

Identifies and uses homophones correctly. 
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^hintfing: 



^4 ; k 



t grammar t 



Can relate even ts ir\ prnp^r^s^qn^nn^ , 

As/cs guestions or ma/ces criHcaI~s* 
about Ideas. « s 
Answers guestions with an answer which 
indicates understanding and provides pertinent 
information. v 
Can paraphrase ideas given by others. 

o - 

Uses verb tense correctly. 
Identifies and uses adjectives. 
Uses correct szfhject/verb agreement 
Identifies pronouns and selects correct 
pronoun in using I or me, he or him, etc. 



INTRODUCE 



Writing: 



Thinking: 



Grammar: 



X 



Correctly punctuates compound sentences. 
Writes reports. 

Distinguishes between fact and opinion. 
Can draw conclusions and begins to draw 
inferences and conclusions not expressly 
stated* " 

Can identify feelings and emotions being 
expressed. 

Can identify fc^e author's purpose. 



dds adverbs* to sentences. 



0 
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MASTER 



GRADE FIVE SKILLS 



Writing: 



r 



Vocabulary: 
Reading: 
Speaking: 
Creative Writing: 
Grammar: . . 

to 

Listening: 



Knows end of sentence punctuation f 
Knows proper usage of capitals for geographic 

places, titles, initials, and in letter parts 
Evaluates whether given details support main 
. ideas in paragraphs 
Writes and edits paragraphs 

Determines sequence of paragraphs in an extended 
selection 

Evaluates the appropriateness of titles 

Identifies and yses homophones correctly 
Knows meanings of common abbreviations 

Can obtain the main idea of the content 
Uses glossary, title page and index 

Makes announcements to the, class 

Places telephone , calls and takes messages 

Supplies conversation for cartoons 
(Jim create descriptive language /e 

Can identify and use adjectives 

Demonstrates patience and sensitivity while 

-others -are speaking * 
Follows the main idea of a speech 



PRACTICE 



Thinking: 



Reading: 



ERIC 



^Answers questions with an answer which indicated 

understanding and provides pertinent information 
Asks questions and expresses ideas 4 about what is 

heard or read ^ 
' Interprets and states cause-effect relationships 
Can relate events read or heard in proper sequence 
Distinguishes between fact and opinion 
Can draw conclusions and see inferences 
Can paraphrase ideas given by others * , 

Identifies exaggeration in printed statements 
Carf identify feelings and emotions being stated 
v.Can, identify the author's purpose 
Can identify supporting details in a selection 
Uses encyclopedia and other references as needed 
Uses dictionary to* determine plurals, pronunciation 

of wor^s and what part of speech a word may be 
Uses card catalogue " * 
Chooses to use the library and to use free time 

for reading <i 
v Reads aloud with expression 

• GO 
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PRACTICE continued ; 

Grammar: 



Gradfe five - 

Uses verbr tense correctly .% 
Identifies and uses adverbs 

Can identify and supply comparative and. superlative 

forms of adjectives and adverbs 
Uses correct subject/verb agreement 
Identifies pronouns and selects correct pronoun ir^ 

using I or me, he or him, etc. > 1 ' « 

Identifies compound subjects and predicates and 
compound sentences */- . t» 

— " *' fc 

Prop listening, sorts out the supportive details 

that clarify the main idea z 

Volunteers responses and participates in Siscussicfns 
Participates in drama, role playing, oral, games 
Makes oral class presentations including describing* 
things, book reports, sharing of s^tqries, thoughts/ 
or experiences 
Delivers a short report 

Creative Writing: Identifies and uses figurative language and sensory 

images 

Interprets and writes descriptions of physical 

appearance ' 
Writes poetry and stories 



listening: 
Speaking: 



Writing* » Researches , ' outlines -and writes reports 

« t Writes letters and themes 

Proofreads and 'does revising 

Uses commas in a series, dates, letter parts^, direct 

address, compound sentences 
Knows uses of periods 

Forms possessives ' v j < ' 

Uses hyphens to separate words appropriately at syllables 
Writes quotes (correctly • 
^ Capitalizes proper adjectives, compass directions *, 

~" when used as definite sections of the country 

Knows that seasons of the year are not capitalized 
♦unless personified and that school subjects "are 
not capitalized except languages and if they are 
followed by a course number 

Vocabulary: Matches colloquial expression^ with their formally 
stated equivalents ^ ^ 

Uses' context to determine best meaning of a word 
Makes new words by using prefixes, suffixes and roots 



INTRODUCE 



Thinking: Summarizes information t 

Reading: Reads and interprets poetry independently 
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INTRODUCE .continued 

Vocabulary; 
Writing: 



Grade Five 



Aware of shades of meaning ; m 

Knows uses of colons, semi-colons, dashes, parentheses 
Underlines titles of books, magazines, 'newspapers, 
works of art, ships, etc* 



i 



r. 



\ 
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X5RADE SIX SKILLS 



MASTER 



Winking: Can relate events read or heard in proper sequence 
- ' Distinguishes between -fact and opinion 

Can paraphrase ideas given by others 

Reading: Identifies ; exaggeration in printed' statements 

Can identify Supporting details in a 'selection 
Uses dictionary to determine plurals, pronunciation of 
words and what part of 3peech a word may be 
r Uses cArd catalogue * 

Reads aloud with expression 



Grammar: Identifies, and v uses adverbs 

# Identifies pronouns ^ 
Can identify and supply Qomgarative and superlative idi 

of adjectives and adverbs 
Identifies compound subjects and predicates and compound 
sentences 



rms 



Creative Writing: Interprets and writes descriptions of physical appearance 



Writing: 



Uses commas in a series, dates, letter piarts, direct 
' address, compound sentences 
Knows uses of periods 

Knows that seasons of the year are not capitalized unless 
personified and that school subjects *are not capitalized 
except languages and if they are followed by a course 
number . 
^ Capitalizes proper adjectives, compasg directions when 
I used as definite sections of ( the country 
Uses a comma to separate last jiame from firstname wlien 
last name appears first 



r 



PRACTICE 



Thinking: Answers questions with an 'answer which indicates understand- 
ing and 'provides pertinent information ^ * 
Asks questions and expresses ideas about what is heard or 
o read 

Interprets and- states cause-effect relationships 
Can draw conclusions and see inferences 
Summarizes information 



Reading:- Can identify feelings and emotions being stated 

' Can identify the author's purpose I 
Uses encyclopedia and other references including atlas, 

alrianac, thesaurus, periodicals 
Reads and interprets poetry independently ^ 
v Reads maps, .graphs, charts 
Reads for a specific purpose^ 

Chooses to use the library and to use free time for reading 
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.GRADE SIX SKILLS - PRACTICE continued 



Grammar: 



Uses verb tense correctly 
Uses correct subject /ve,rb' agreement 
Uses correct pronoun forms 
Can identify and supply prepositions 
Can identify and supply conjunctions 
Can identify and properly punctuate interjections 

From listening, sorts out the supportive details that 
clarify the main idea t 

Volunteers responses and, participates in discussions 
Participates in drama, role playing, oral games 
Makes oral class presentations including describing 
things, reports, book reports, sharing of stories, 
thoughts or] experiences 
• ' ' Avoids negatiW, qualifying and excusing statements 

regarding o^n .spoken contributions in class interaction 

Creative Writing: Identifies and uses figurative language and sensory images 
Creative writ ng ^ de8< ; rl p tlve writing in setting development 

* Writes poetry and stories r j 



Listening: 



Speaking: 



Writing: 



Vocabulary: 
i 



S 

Snrvlval: 



Researches, outlines ,and writes reports • - 

Underlines titles 

Writes letters and themes 

Proofreads and does revising » 

Forms possessives ' 

Uses hyphens to separate words and in compound words 
Writes quotes correctly , . ' 

Knows uses of colons, semi-colons, dashes, parentheses ^ 

Matches colloquial expressions with their formally stated 
equivalents 

Uses context to determine best meaning of a word 

Makes new words by using prefixes, suffixes and ro6ts ^ 

Is aware of shades of meaning t * - - > 

Knows test-taking skills 



■INTRODUCE 

Survival: 



Uses the proper procedure in taking notes 

Knows a study skills procedure 4 . 

Knows how to^ise a cafelogue 

Knows newspaper" functions, editorials, news stories, 
advertisements, sports, etc. , 



Speaking: Plans and conducts-^ intervie 



Consultants j 



Mrs. Virginia Epiving Hawk Sneve 
• Flandreau, SD 57028 

Dr. Hap Giliiland 
Reading Center 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 59101 

Mrs. Selma Evju 
905 4th St., S.W. 
^-Ifandan, ND 58554 

f 

Jim Collison 

Advanced Learning Consultants 
Formula Phonics 
26 12th ' S.E. 
, Mason City, IA 50401 

Harry Berendzen 

.Educational Research Associates 

P.O. Box 11339 
- Albuqeruque, NM 87192 

Mavis Martin ^ ■ * 

Educational Consultant 
5314 Canada Vista, N.W. 
Albuquerque, NM 87120 

Dr. Miles Zintz - 
3028 Marble Ave., N.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87106 

/ . 

Jacque Wuertenbhrg 
10 N. Hartnett Rd. 
/ Ferguson, MO 63135 

Alice Paul 

University of Arizona 

fucson, AZ t 

Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Kneip Building 
. .Pierre, SD £ > 

Dauna Browne, Lorrairic Webster 
University ->f South Dakota 
Vermillion, SD 



Dr» Janice Schmoll 
Augustana cdllcge 
Sioux Falls, SD 

Karen Dalrymple 

1552 Hamilton , * 

Douglas, WY 

Ruth Gallant, Rosanne Kessens, 
• Marie ne Mc Bracken § 
University of North Dakota ' 
Grand Torks, ND 

A$nes Ross v 

Flandreau, SD ' 

Mrs. Elfreda Zinsel 
Mandan, ND 58554 ~ 

Axdys Clarke 

Rapid City.AMka Schools 

809 South Str 

Rapid City, SD ^ ,^j> 

9 

DELTA . 
Denver * 
(a [government agency with funds . 
'for training in language - experience 
etc.) 

Dorsey Hammond W 
Oakland University . * 

Rochester, Ml 

Mrs. Diane Reiley 
Encyclopedia Bri^annica 
-Chicago, IL 
312-321-6800 

Dale D. Johnson 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 

American Indian Curricula Development 

Program } 
Vnitcd Tribes Educational Technical 

Center 
331? S. Airport Road 
Bismarck, ND 58 SOI 



Gloria nS&food 
Metra Beading Program 
(tutorial program) 
Arizona 
602-969-8702 

Mr* and Mrs. Chesarek 
Bilingual Education 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 



• 'inclusion of indi'an cultur e materials' ' 

' * " " " — ; — i 

There arc many more educational materials and books which include Indian 
subject matter thanmere were a few years ago. The problem now is whethe 
they, are any good oPnot. It would be ideal if .the materials were always 
historically and culturally correct. Some of them, however, contain"- con- 
troversial information. But if we get too picky, we may have no materials 
again. It might be worthwhile to show children that sometimes books may 
contain incorrect information, as they often think they must believe 
everything they read.. One must be careful,, however, to ensure that the . 
materials wpuld_not.be damaging to the Indian child's self-concept The 
following guidelines for selection of books and materials was submitted 
by the Lower Brule School : % 

y 1. Would the book help' an Indiari identify with and be'proud* of 
h,is heritage? 



\ 



2. Does the book express Indian values? Might the book help an 
Ipdian reader to reconcile his own values with conflicting ones? 

3. How might the book affect the non-Indian reader's image of 
Indian people? Does it foster a positive or a negative 
im^ge 'of the American Indian? 

4. Is the book sympathetic to the distinctive- characteristics 

of Indian culture? In terms of whose values and attitude's * 

. is Indian culture being evaluated?* His own or those of 
* another culture? _ > 

5. Do the -illustrations authentically depict Indian ways #f life? 

6. Is the image of the Indian presented one of^real "human being 
with strengths and weaknesses, who acts in' reeponsc of his own 
nature and his own times? " ? ^ 



7. If fictional, are the characters realistically developed? Are 
situations true or possibly true to Indian ways of life? 

• - 

Jfc Are the~t mages of the Indian stereotyped? Of 'stereotyping, 
Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. says ip his book, THE INDIAN HERITAGE 
■ OF ^AMERICA (Knopf, 1968, p. 8): 

"More common among most Whites are the false under- 
standings and image which they retain about Indians. 
For many, the moving pictures, television, and comic 
strips have firmly established a stereotype as the 
true portrait of all TndUns: The door,, stoic, 
warbonneted Plains Indian. He is a warrior, he ' 
has no humor unless it is that of -an incongrous 
and farcial type, and his language is full of 

\ ... 
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'hows 1 |ughsVa»Kwords that end in- 'urn'. Only 
rarely in the popular media of communications is ' 
it hinted that Indians too, were, and are, all kinds 
- of real, living persons .like, .any others and that they 
included peace-loving wise men, mothers who cried for. 
the safety of their children, young men who sang songs 
•of-love and courted maidens", dullards, statesmen, cowards-, 
and patriots. Today there are college-trained Indians, 
researchers^ business and profe'ssfonal men and women jurists, 
ranchers, teachers, and political office holders. .Yet so 
enduring is the stereotype that many a non-Indian, especially 
if he lives in an area- where Indians are not commonly seen, 
expects any American Indian he meets to wear a feathered 
headdress. When he sees the Indian in a- conventional 
business suit instead,- he is disappointed!" 

Does the book present both sides of the event, issue, proWem*, etc' 
Does the book contain any factual errors or misleading information' 
Does it 4 perpetuate? : . 



ft 



Are l<c*ade..wo .s (i.e., chief, savagei buck; squaw, redskin, v etc.) 
used in such a way as to be needlessly offensive, insensitive, inapp-* 
ropriate? ^ , • rr 4 « 

< *' • « . I 

11. Does the book put the contributions the-American Indians have made to ' 
Western civilization in rightful and accurate perspective' • 

12„ What additional _n%ma" ion might be needed to make the book more relevant, 

U " ful ! °r< ;t ? P™ 8 ^' b ° th sides? • Is comparable information presented more 
effectively m another book? . . . 

f - 1 t - • - • - - - 

i - ' ■ ■ 

13. Is the author qualified to write a book dealing with American Indian's? 

14. Has: the book been, reviewed or evaluated by a person who is' knowledgeable 
about American Indians as well as about the subject of the book? 

15. r Where and how might this book.be used in a school .curriculum to increase 
awareness and understanding of the American indians? 



A guide whicfi would be helpful,, also, is entitled How Communities and American - . 

Indian Parents Can Iden tify and Remove Culturally Biased B ooksfrom Schools this 

publication was prepared by means of a contract from the National Institute of 
Education through, OlUC/CRfcSS to Ms, Rebecca Robbinsi The guide focuses on the ' ■ 
Problem of biascd^rricular materials which deal with the American Indian and" ' 
is also- designed to assist in developing strategies for identifying, evaluating, 
and remedying problems of biased and inaccurate materials in the curricula of 
schools which educate Indian children and yquth.lCopies of the guide may be 
obtained from : . • • ' 



e6\C Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
*aWd Smal 1 School s ■ 
P. 0. Box 3AP 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 



How tan Indian*culture materials be included 'in the reading and language arts 
pro-ams? The teacher must be resourcefuland try to include anything from the 
Indian world which would relate. The inclusion of inHian literature should 
be an obvious must. It can be read to younger children; students can read it 
together, if there are sufficient copies/ and, of course, students should "be 
made aware of and encouraged to read books and other materials by and about 
Indians. . . . 3 



Teachers have complained that they don't like the format of some of the Indian 
curricula materials, or that the materials w<yre develdped 'for social -studies br 
some other area other than language arts; but' a teacher may. have to be creative 
and develop their own units, lessons, etc., by using parts- of Indian curricula 
kits, newspaper items, books, whatever. Language- arts activities must be planned 
from these materials. p 



The language-experience method can be utilized to integrate Indian culture' into 
the reading and language arts programs. 

A final comment is that teachers must learn all they can about the Indian culture," 
present and^past, in order to include it in their ihstructionffnd , of course, in 
order to. relate better T?ith the students.- * ■ * 

Listed here are toany materials which will be especially helpful to reading and 
language arts teachers, but they will also be helpful to teachers in other subject 
areas. Some of .the materials are primarily for teachers and others primarily 
for student use. They are not 'given grade levels. It is suggested that"ea<:h 
school purchase a copy of Indian Children's Book bv Hap Gilliland, available from 
Montana Council for Indian Education, 517 Rimrock Road, Billings, MT 59102. 
Reading levels and interest levels are given for many of the books listed here. 

Another source for checking quality of Indian materials is: - _ * 

' Media Evaluations & Dissemination by Indian Americans . Project Media ^National 
Indian -iEducai ton Association, 1115-2nd Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 55403. 
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MATERIALS « • • 

NAnvAn notated Bibliography of Young People's Books on American Indians , 
^Bbreau of Indian Affairs, 1973. Available from -Aberdeen Area Office, - 
'Division of Education. 

Art and Indian Children of the Dakotas , series one through five,- bureau 
of Indian Affairs. To be made avaUable fromJU. S. Government Printing 
•Office 

The Lower Bmle School has deyeloped some reading "worksheets for grades 
4-12 based upon Indian materials, available from the Aberdeen Area ^ 
Office, Division of Education" or Lower Brule School. 

Indian Saga Ppsters, Post Offipe Box 10515, Alameda, New Mexico 87114. / 

—, « . 

Bi biliograptvyuof Language Arts Materials for Native North Americans by 
6 .• Edward Evans, Karin Abbey and Dennis Reed. The most comprehensiv e 
bibliography of ESL, bilingual an<Fnative language arts materials for . 
North American Fndians available. Each'"item is carefully annotated. 
(1977, $4.00) American Indian Studies Center, U.C.L.A. and ERIC/CRESS, 
Box 3AP, New Mexj^o State University. 

Literature by and About the American Indian , an' annotated bibliography,^ 
new edition by Anna Lee 3tens land, National 'Council of Teachers of 
English, llll Kenyon Road, Urbanna"'IL 61801 $8.0a / ; 

Bjbliography of Contemporary Native American Literature includes .1 iterary 
works of Native- American authors wfi"ich have been written and published 
within the years from 1$60 and mid 1,976 and gives sources of 'such'1 i1f- 
erature. Available from American Indian Cutlure Research Center, Blue 
Cloud Abbey,. Marvin, South Dakota . s 

United Sioux Tribes has published attractive and informative brochures 
.for each reservation in South Dakota. United ^ioux Tribes, Pierre, 
South Dakota. * f 

Tepee Storjes, Dolch b^ok^-basic vocabulary books, Garrard ^ubl ishing 
Company, Chapaign, IL 61820/ 

- American Indians of the Plain s, (Intermediate-Junior High) six (6) s$jnd 
filmstrips, f amous Indian Chiefs (Intermediate), 'eight' (8) sound film- 
strips, Tales- of the Plains Indians , (Primary-Intermediate), six (6) « 

- sound filmstrips, Read Along American Indian Legends , ( Primary- Inter- 
mediate , Remedial ) ,~IT776T~souliTTrnS 63 E.,S. Water St. 
,Chicago, IL . 60601 ' ' . v 

AVwesasne Notes, Indjan newspaper, Rooseveltown, N. Y. 13683, contains 
news, information-about books, posters, poetry, coloring books'* etc. ^ 

Mrs. Marie Voigt of White Shield School/has developed materialsr for the 
study of Indian literature It the high/school level. 
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Films, filmstrips and books from the Nationa Geographic Society, National 
Geographic Society-, National Geographic Educational Services, Washington, . 
DC. 20036. Especially good book t The World of the American In dian. 

Films from Learning Coloration of America, 1350 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N..Y. 10019 . , 

Handbook'" on American Indian Education to be published in late 1980 by the . . 
California Department -of Education . 

P our Winds: An International F orum of Native American Art, Literature and 
J fetory . .Hun dred -Arrows Press, P. 0. Box 156, Justin, Texas 78767 

Indian films and other'ma'terials available from Brigham Young Unviersity 
-Press, Provo, Utah ' , * 

* 

Lfstinq of Indian Publications in Reference Enc yclopedia of the American 
, igS£' Periodicals Section is a direct lin^f r I brarians and educators. 
•TOTTublicatlon^M). Box 535, Rye, ft Y, 10680 (-202) 322-5488. 

The research staff of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission has been 
.compiling histories of the four reservations in North Dakota-, Bismarck, 
North Dakota ' 

Who's Who Among American Indian and A laska' Native Women. Will be available 
from National Women's Program Develo pment, Inc., 2304 Midwestern Parkway, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76308. , * ' » • . . 

' The South Dakota Oral History .Center has published the A merican Indian 
S earch Project In dex, 'a subject index of . the American Indian Research 
P Vofect oral hi lWc~ol -lection. -Available at no charge from the Oral 
History Center, 16 Daktoa Hall, University , of South Dakota, _ Vermil Hon, 
South Dakota 57069 . • * * >' 

Arjy of the movies jwhlch- have Been based- on books about Indians. 

^erican TnHi™ Uteraturgj An Anthology, edited by Alan R, Velie Avail- 
tble from University, of Oklahoma Press, 1005, 'Asp Ave., Norman, Oklahoma 
73019.* •• •• . , 

Publications List from Haskell Indian Junior College, Lawrence, Kansas 
6604"4. Includes books. designed for use in Indian schools . 

Hprschfeller Arlene Ame rican Indian Authors: A Representative Bibliography, 
Slsociali on on Scan Indian Affairs, 432 Park Avenue South, New Yor^ / 
.New York. . v 

Information Officer, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1951 Constitution Avenue, 
N W?! Washington, fr. C. 1*0242. Write for books, materials and bibli- 
. ographies listing materials about American Indians. 

Indian Historian Press. jnripx to literature on the flmrVirfln Indian, 1451' 

' r 
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Masonic Avinue, San Francisco, 'Californ^ 94117. 

iinmatfeu Natachee Schott, ed. American Indian Authors . This book 
ZZXltti 26 eSmolel of tta iorks of American Indian authors. Dis- 
cussion questions follow eacS selection.' Available from Houghton- • 
Mifflin. 

Text-workbook, TnrHan Histor y and Culture . Written on the 

High fading level. . Contact Wi I ham Pike, University of South Dakota, 

Vermillion, South pakota. 

Juneau-Area has developed curriculum guides for reading and .language 



arts. 



A° good source of Indian books is Don Yerger, S W Book Service, 2200 
North Scottsdale Road, Scottsdale Plaza, Scottsdale, Arizona 85Z57. . 

American Indian Readers (Anthropology, Literature, Educati on. History, 
Srrent Affairs, Indian Treaties) separate volumes ;or i n set. Indian 
Historian Press, 1451 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco, California 9411/. 

Indian legends or stories which the students, bring, from home. • 

i he Best of ERIC o n library Services to Native Americans Available 
Tr om ERIC/CRESS, Box 3AP, New Mexico state university, Las CrUces, 
New Mexico 88003 

Ma nual for Providing Library S ervices to Indians and Mexican . 
Americans . Available from ERIC/CRESS 

-'Area Office, Division of Education. * -~ *.-.•• 

. afid Sage instruction, Educational System Planning, Inc., Box 1696, 
Woodland, California 95695 

Bryde,- John Wpdern Indian Psycho ^ ^ Accusational Psycholog y 

Another resource is Rapid City Public School System? Director of India 

Education . . % 

Contact South Dako.tf Indian Education Association for a bibliography 

of Indian studies. materials. ■ • 

• Indian records are available from Canyon Records, 4143 N. 16th St., 
Phoenix, Arizpna- 850)6 

American fndian poetry set, cassettes by Media Fair,. Inc., 380 Maple 
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Avenue W., Vienna, VA 22180. - 

The Earth Knowers: The Native American Speaks , filmstrip and cassette by 
Multi-Media, P. 0. Box 5097, Stanford, California 94305 

High interest r low vocabulary books by Dillon Press, Inc., 500 South 
3rd St., Minneapolis, MN 55415. Story of an American* Indian Series , 
includes Oscar Howe, Billy Mills, Crazy Horjse, Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, 
etc. 

American In dian Poetry . 4* filmstrips and .cassettes by Educational Dim- 
ensions, Stanford, CT. 

i 

Literature of the American Indian by Thomas E. Sanders and Walter W. Peek, 
Glencoe Press 

Another source - Indian Education Programs, Sioux Falls School District, 
y- tiatter fox by Marilvnr Harris. Bantam Bnnks. 

American Indian Prose and Poetry edited by Margot Astrov, John Day 

American Indian: Read and color books from Don Yerger, Southwest Book 
Servcie. .' 



N orth American Indians: A Comprehensive Annotated Bibliography for 
S econdary Teachers . Available from Don Yerger, Southwest Book Service. 

Significant. American Indians by Jack Mardel from Don Yerger, Southwest 

i Four Masterworks of American "Indian Literature edited by John' Bierhorst, 
"Farrar, Strauss & Giroux and Dial Press. Other books by John Bierhorst 
available from Don Yerger, Southwest Book Service., 

■Lit erature .of the American Indian by Abraham -Chapman available from 
Don Yerger, Southwest Book Service. 

T extbooks and the American Indian by Rupert Costo available* from Don 
-.Yerger, Southwest Book Service 

Bi bliography of Non Print Instructional Material's 'on American Indians 
from Don Yerger, Southwest Book Service 

jC ontempory American Indian' Biographies by Marion Gridley from Don Yerger, 
Southwest Book Service ,*.,*. 

B ibliography of Contempary North American Indian by William Hodge from ' 
Don Yerger, Southwest Book Service,. 

In dian Legends Coloring Book by Hunting Horse from Don Yerger, Southwest ' 
Bodk "Service. '« 

Training On "Teaching Basic Skills Through Cultural Activities" is avail- 
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able from Educational System Planning, Inc., P.O. Box 1696, Woodland, 
California 95695. 



He roes of the American India ns, -by Stember. Information available from 
Akwesasne Notes. 

The Way: An Anthology of American Indian Literature by Steiner °and Hill . 
Information available from Akwesasne Notes ', 

Th e Indians ' Book , songs and legends of the American Indians. Recorded 
and edited Fy Natalie Curtis, Dover Publications. 

Films narrated by Iron Eyes Cody by Handel Film Corporation, 8730 Sunset 
Blvd, West Hollywood, CA 90069 . . 

Films by Multi-Media Producitons, Inc., P.O. Box 5097, Sta^fbrd, CA 94305 

■ When the Legends Die by Hal Borland, available from Bantam Books. 

Bantam Books have an Inquiry Study Center on American Studies. The Center 
consists of paperback books and a teacher's guide, Books and studies on 
the American Indian are included. r 

Selected Portraits of Prominent North American Indians, Smithsonian 
Institution, National Anthropological. Archives, Washington, D. C. 20560 

The American Ind-ian- Spe aks. 23 minute movie, -Chief Dan George gives his 
interpretaitons of famous Indian speeches. EBF 

o 

t 

Go Indians! Stories of the Great Indian Athletes of the Carlisle School 
by Moss Hall, Ward Ritchie Press 5 

. * •* , 

A Comprehensive Bibliography for the Study of American Minorities , Vol. 
I &TI by Wayne C. Miller, New York University Press 

^ Am The Fire of Tfrne , Voices of Native American Women by Jane B. Katz, 
E. P. Dutton 

24 Famous Indians (-Spirit Masters and tapes) ESP, Inc. Jonesboro, AR, 
reading exercises 

A merican Indian Tales and Lege nds .by Paul *Han»1"J*°n. Paul Hamilton 
Publisher *« 

/ 

* 

Distionary of the American India n by John Stoutenvura'h Jr., Publishers' 
Central Bureau, Dept. 772A, 33-20 Hunters, Point Ave., Long Island City, 
N»Y» 11011 A » 

Books by Lyons and Carnahan, 407E. 25th St., Chicago, IL '60616 for grades 
2-8.- 

Bra VP Warriors by Norman Wiltsey, Caxton Printers, Ltd. P.O. Box 700, 
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Multicultural Education and the ^American Indian , Publications, American 
Indian Studies Center, 3220 Campbell Hall University of California, 405 
' Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90024 

-Wgw. Newspaper for children published yearly by United Tribes Educational 
Technical Center, 3315 South Airport Road, Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

Indian Craft and Supply Catolog, Del Orr, P.O. Box U, Castle Rock, CO ' 
80104 

P ressure Points in Growing Up Indian by Shirley Hill Witt. Superintendent ' 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 20402 

The Trees Stand Shining, Poetry of' the North American Indians by Hettie 
Jones, Dial Press, P.O. Box 2000, Pinebrook, N.J. • 

Songs and Stories of the North American Indians by Paul Glass, Grosset. 

Movie - More than Bows and Arrows narrated by N.- Scott Momaday, Cinema 
Associates * 

The Clary Institute News Bulletin for Indian Leaders, 3700 Massachusetts 
Avenue-, N. W. , Suite #530, Washington. D. C. 20016 

Dictionary of Indian* Tribes of the Americas , American Indian Publishers, 
Inc. 177 F. Rvierside Avenue, Newport Beach, CA 92663 

Bibliography of Culture-Based Curriculum Materials, WEEA Publishing 
Center, Education Development Center, 55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160 

Na tive American Women; A Bibliography by Dr. Royna Green, WEEA Publishing 
Center, Educaiton Devleopment Center, 55 thape-1 Street, Newton, MA 02160 

•Indian Awareness Test , available from Native American Information Center, 
Bacone College* Muskogee, OK 74401 

Sitting Bull: A Profile in Power , film from Learning Corporation of America, 
1350 Avenue of the Americas, New*York, N. Y. 10019 

American Indian Music for the Classroom by Louis W. Ballard, Canyon Records. 

Arrows Four; Prose and Poetry j>y Young American Indians edited by T. D. 
Allen, Washington Square Presj| Simon & Schuster, Inc. • ^ 

American Indian Children's Literature and Curriculum Development for an 
American Indian Classroo m available from ERIC/CRESS, Box 3AP, New Mexico 
State University, Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003. 

J_he Remembered Earth An Anthblogy of Contemporary Native American Literature , 
ed. by Geary HobsonT University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, NM 87131 , 
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B uilding-Ethnic Collections: An Annotated Guide for School Media Centers 
a nd Public Libraries , Libraries Unlimited, Inc. , Littleton, CO ~ 

I ndian Legends and Superstitions as Told by Pupils of Haskell Institution , 
Contact Haskell as to availability * " 

C ry of the Thunderbird: The American Indians 1 : Own Story by 'Charles* Everett 
Hamilton, University of Oklahoma Press 

m 

Multicultural resources for children, 200 page bibliography, Navajo Com- 
munity College Press, Navajo Community College, Tsaile, Arizona 86556 

In dian Hand Talk , "by Iron Eyes Cody, Natufcfegraph Publishers * 

The Fire Plume: Legends of the American Indians by Henry Rowe, Dial Press 

Stories for Little Sioux and Others Too , read .aloud stories' by Loraine 
Webster, S, & W- Publishing, Box 512, Vermillioni South Dakota ,57069 • * 

"American Indian Literature: Teachings for the Self ," ° Eng1 ish Education , 
1974. > 

"The Harmony of Native American Literature," Illinois School Journal, .1*975, 
Film, L egends of the S.ioux , South Dakota Highway Department, Pierre " 

vTaklkif ^f^ids by Aline Aman, Indian sign language, Doubleday 

^I ndian Pjcture Writing by Robert Hofsinde, Morrow 
Ta lking Leaves: The Story of Sejquoya by-B. Kohn, Hawthorne 
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> i Tidian Sign Languag e by W. Tomkihs? Dover 

S equoyah: Young Cherokee Guide by D, J, Snow, Bobba 

Books by M. Friskey, Children f s*Press 
yJHm^ Thorpe by T fc Fall, Crowell 

- Jim Thorpe: World's Greatest Athlete by Robert W. Wheeler, University of 
Oklahoma press, Norman 

Th eJim Thorpe Story: Americans Greatest Athlfete by G. ScKool , Messner 

Mirlt i-Media on Indians of North America, 19-65-1980 , Education & Cultural 
Affairs Division, The National Museum of. Man, Ottowa,, Ontario KIA 0 M 8, 
Canada 1 • * 

E nglish for Americna Indians from Haskell Indian Junior College, Publi- 
cations Service 
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% , Native Americans Today by*Howard Bohr, available from Don Yerger, 

Southwest Book Services t 

, * 

' American Indians Today by Olga Hoyt, available form Don Yerger,- South- 
west Book Services 

H okahey! American Indians Then and Now by E. Dorain, McGraw 
Indian Big and Indian Littl e by S P. Russell, Bobba 

P oetry of the American India n. 50 slides', booklet, cassette tape, American 
Visual Communications, P. 0. Box 263092, ^Tucson, Arizona 85726 (602) 623-2565 

•ThevSioux, 80 slides, booklet, cassette tape, American Visual Communications, 
P. 0..Box 263092, Tucson, Arizona 85726 (602) 623-2565 

- The Indian Chil d, a film which* may be good for pre-service training,- Parents' 
Magazine Films, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 

Chief by F. Bonham, Dutton v S ' ' • 

Scott Foresman, Medallion Edition Literature Books contain some. Indian 
. literature - \ \ c , 

Audio-Visual, The Story of Sitting Bull , Gr. 1 - 6, Baker* & Taylor Co., 

• [ Audio Visual Services Division, P: 0. Box 230 : Momence, IL '" A 

Audio-Visual, Tatankaiyatoke - Sitting Bull . Gr. 7 - 10, Baker & Taylor Co. 

* , " Audio-Visual ,v Bury My Heart At -Wounded Knee bv Dee',Brown,, Gr. 7 * ad, ' 

Baker & Taylor Co. 

* s * . * * * 

. Audio-Visual, -The American Indian Today . Baker & Taylor, Co. " 



Posters - American Indian Legends, each poster ilustrates a legend, Baker 
and Taylor Co., Gr. K - 2 ' ,-* 

E ncyclopedia ofaAmerican Inqjl ns a Scholarly Press Inc., '22929 Industrial 

• ( Drive East, St." Clair ShoresT-MTcjiigan 48080 

• ' ft * * ' ' • 

* Sections on Language Arts in Indian Curriculum Materials- , Anadoarko" Area 

Office of Indian Education Programs BureatPof Indian Affiars, Anadarko, 
Oklahoma - 

* ■ / 

Sh e, 'Ban News , Indian Youth magazine, Trahaut{ Institute for Career and 
• "■ Vocational Training, 5805 Inlander Way" .Culver City', California 90230 

P The Native American Image on Film?* 'A Programmers Guide for Organizations. 

and Educators ,' American Film Institute. Kennedy Cpntpr, Wa^hin^fnp, n, r' . 

Information on Hanta Yo , avail able -from Jo'Allyn Archambeaux.. 2340 13th 
Avenue, Oakland, California 94606 - - 
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Coming directory of successful native Americans in Engineering, Math, 

Business and Fine Arts, Counseling Center, Box 8112, University Station, 
Grand 'Forks, North Dakota" 58202. 

o * « • 

Native American Writer's Association, Jack 'Forbes, c/o D-Qu, Box 409, 
Davis, California 95616 r * 

The Whipman is Watching by* Thomas A. Dyer, Houghton-Mifflin 

* Dawinvng , .a slide tape presentation done b/ Senior Class of Solen, North 
Dakota, Htgh School.* Available from Mountain West Race Desegregation* 
Assistance Ceqt;er, Weber State College, Ogden., Utah -84408 - 

Catolog and resource" cH rectory by the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation', Broadway at 155th St. New York^N.- Y. 10032 

# 

Nations Magazine, P. 0. Box 30510, Seattlej Washington 59801 . 

The Sun Child, a publication for. children, 240N,* ,Higgins Avenue #4 
, Missoula, Montana 59801 , 

Newsl ettfcr of tfie Association for Study of f Ameri can IncTian Literatures, 
Karl Kfoeberi Dept. of English- and Comparative Literature* 502 Philosophy 
l Hall, Columbia University, NeW York, N. Y/ L002Z . Special Hanta Yo .issue 

Indian Youth Magazine , ' 5819 ^Upl ander. Ma# Culver City, talifornia 30230 r 

„ * • 

^ Indian Place-Names by John Rydjprd, University of Oklahoma. Pr^ss,; Norman 



' A Guide to AnerieaT-'s Indians:' Ceremonials, Reservations;,. and Museums by J 
Arnold Marquis, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1 , . 

t $ * > } ' 

- American Indian Curriculum Materials 'auailable-from ERIC/CRESS 

~" """" ' ~ v— r — : »* ■ o« * 

Upside Down and Sideways , a .collectjpn "of essays by, high* school- students 
from Little Wound School » Kyle, South Dakota" ^ ~ • \ 

,~ . : : ^ ' .< , • *^v^ ^ 

W hat Shall Our Children Re acf? A Selected Bibliography of MtiVe American 
Literature, for Young Peopli? Order 7rem. Ruth Blank, P. 0.l8oX*rr5!59, 
Mountain View, California 94042 $7.00' * * . . * 

Daybreak Star Press develops ^tnd produced cla^srooirf materials on Native 
• Americans. Daybreak Star Press, UniWlndians'of'All* Tribes Foundation, 
Daybreak Star Cultural -fducaitonaV Center, Discovery Park,*P. 0. Box 99253, 
Seattle, Washington 9^199; (206) 2&5-4425 \y m . . - 



' FexRunMn g by Rv R. Kntrds^n', Avon , 
Indian Encounters by Elizabeth Coatsworth, Macmillan 
Fosters availa6le*'froro Red SchQcfhHouse Instructional' Materials, Develop- 



merit Project. 432 University, St. Paul* MN 55103 : . 

Integrating the Curricula Outlines steps whereby suitable curriculum 
may be instituted in schools. Contact American Indian Education, 
ffi375 0n .' Grand Ave., SultjjWOO, Los Angeles^ CA90012, (213) 

2 "» , 4 

' -Rowing -Up and Feb! inq Powe rful as An American Indjaa rV-ovldesVesource 

p!?n;?L ra nJ?- ial ™ ****** 4 " 6 « Available from'the Government 
Printing Office.,. Washington,- D. C. 20402- 

- * 0 - * 

le acMng Child ren Abffu t American Indians: A Resource Guide, from an issue 
Mnt? 2 IS*}' ar t]cle^reference teaching aides and curriculum source- 
?n?fadelphia! n pA W102 " ^ Indl ' an .^ 9ht * Association, 1505 Race St., 

^n re ^^ rth -^ e r 1C ^ In( ?Ta/pgr iodlcals by. the Center for the Study of 
Man,. Smithsonian-Institution a 

American Indian Enrichmen t Activities available from ERIC/CRESS, Box 3AP 
New Mexico State University, fcos.Cruces, New Mexico 88003 • ' 

« . * 
North American Indians: An Annotated Resource Gft 'dg for- the <Elementa'rv 
Teacher available from .FRTf/Pdrss ■ ™ e Elementary 

The V/ay'lt Is- Today awn'TaMo f*nm cqTr/n> FSS * .. ' 

tS^ERIC/CRKS ! " dian Ut ° ratiire; A Bibliography }y June Kuhl available 
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Division of Glemsotary and Secondary Cdixotton 
tew State Office Building. Pierre. South Dakota 57501 



INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 



In addition to providing consultative assistance to schools,- the° refanfibHitto 
for this office are: . . 

, * • Provide the U.S. Office of Indian Education with data on eligible 
focal educational agencies for (1) current Indian enrollment, and 
(2) statistical ii#ormat jcrn" on local fiscal effort. 

» * * • 

Disseminate Indian Studies Curriculum materials to .school's through 
jnsenrice to teachers and administrators on strategies and techniques ) 
to implement Indian Stucfies materials in the classroom. x 

Administer the South Dakota State Indian Scholarship under SDCL ' 
13-55-13 through 13-55-20 to provide financial assistance to * • 

students to attend degree-qranting institutions. ' 

dlvelop increased educational opportunities for Indian students in' 
institutions of higher education through (1) the. State Indian Schol- 
arship-, and, (2) financial assistance through the Indian Teacher 
Education loart funds. - 

Provide Training and Consultative Services to Indian organizations 
or groups at the local educational level in Indian Advisory Board. 
Training. . - . 

' Materials available through Iriservice education only: 

Indian Ethnic Heritage Studies Curriculum 

Sev$n Units,- The Indians Speak for Themselves % c 

" s,, v Science • An Indian Perspective 
Indian Memories 

* Governmeht'of the Indian People 
.Learning o, c the Indian People 
Social Life of the Indian People 
Annotated Bibliography < 4 A "\ 

Artifacts Kit to accompany Social Life of Indian People 
Picture Cards- to accompany-Artifacts *Kit * 
' Poster: How Wounded Knee Got Its tome and Related Historic Events 
" v ' ' * 

Inservite workshops on the use of the Indian Ethnic Heritage Studies Curriculum 
- are provided through statewide awareness and upon request to the Director of 
Indian Education. -* * - * 

* • * • * 

Director of Indian Etfucatien 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
O Pierre, South Dakota c ^ * 

ERIC Telephone: 605^7/3-3442 7Q *0 - ' \ \ 



JUUlart r.our.uion * 4 . 

Division of F.Rurntary fir.d £»;r*Md«ry Education ' • 

Picric, Suulli l)gkuta* 5'/S0i ' : 

4 , 

Indian ethnic itutivACf. siwrus ciT.Hicui.ns lumcrawr pkucciy ion 

The following autcrfals will .lc av :Jl,iblc ;'ra.n the ftivir.ioi* of EltmcWfcry and 
Sccoudary Kducalltn atli-r •Vj*J2*£ | . i • * ,VJ **^eive cooien fo¥ your 

review, }.*• filling out the kuow pert of This slutc* Thereafter* if you desire 
additional copies^ you r..iy place your order ;or mwber of cop! on needed. 

Indian Cu:r*iYith»a Material * 
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, . 1. THB-tllDIAKS WFAK FOR TJlOSKLVL'S- Man J. Allcry 91 paces 
Intermediate level, * ? • 

The student* cr»* opposed to thoughts of the Lakota*1)akir>. >eoplu 
vhich arc expressed in poetry, narrative* and statement.*; by famous. 
Indian pcrsor.aUtios with activity lessons. This unit it« cp.iposed 
of ten lessons • • • • Pete lied instructions Arc included and inter** 
eating illustrations aid in Improving* the scli-conccpt of the students* 

2. SCJEKCE - Kti IKDTAT! PZitfPZCTT.VZ -.Alan J. Allcry 50 pages * ; 
Intermediate and Junior High Level. 

The philosophy of the takotn people • • • necessary to. life in orders 
to remain in harnvny with, the universe tnd the balance of nature 
is interwoven jnr.o a variety of r.clcncc activities and experiences 
vhich develop the nc^rs.of ob:-*rvatian . . The basic^ skills of 
science are utilized. It exemplifies the contributions to science 
by the Lakota-Dakota people. Illustrations included, 

3, 1HD1AH 1XXQJUES * Mora Bublitz 60* pages Upper grades level 
Cassette accompanies Unit. . ' * 
The art of story telling will be revived *by listening to the Indian 
•ad English versions of Indian stories • • , The Sioux anthem provides 

_ the background music. Suitable for snail groups. Activity material 
1 Included. * ■ f • 

_____ 4. PA*T OF THfC XATXVC AMERICA WAY IS TO 11 Q UTET - Mora Sublits 10 orges 
- Intermediate itsyel, illustrated, 

Pictures tell the story, Of children in quiet activities, alone, 
and at play with others.. . 



5. COVEBHHEHT OF TUK INDIAN PEOPLE - Sister Charles Palm 50 pages 
Intermediate, Junior l!ij;h Level, Cassette tape. 

A historical review of the relationship ct the Latesta-Dakota people , 
vilh the government, drawing from the past to the pr^scut concept of 
self-determination, t 

6, IXARNIKC WITH THE 1XDIAI1 PEOPIE - Sister Charles Palm 50 panes 
This unit begins by describing how an Indian boy and girl of long 
ago^l earned "and bri*ir»s-it vv> to 'dote, to our 'present day ccuools* and 
as loarningr occurs for the Jndian student. Elijah KlucU thunder 
relates personal experiences and elaborates on the lmportar.ee of 
Indian Education today on a cassette tape vlrich accompanies the unit. 

?. SOCIAL LIFE Of THE 1XDIAN PEGFLE - Sister Charles Palm 79 pages 
Intermediate nnd Junior High Level, 

An authentic and complete unit consisting of eight lessons which 

introduce, different aspects of the social life of the Lakota-Dakota . 

" people* You will learn oi Indian. customs and their value tu the 

people. Recommended for teachers who arc not familiar with Indian 
llcrftagc. * 



TO; Thctvtf. C" Todd 

% StuU* Superintendent of Schools 
M vision of SU' H fc*i!i.iry aml^Sveondary Education 
Fie*nv. f S,njlh Dauiua S7S01., 

Please me 1 copy of units checked above 
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the hoksila a no winona series. 

- w&bjter . ».ora!ne: t«fo h4wk. evelyn 

• south Dakota univ.. vermillion. eoucational research ano service 

CENTER. • / 

-75 

• 219P. . * 

- RIE77UAN > k < 1 

• E0RS PRICE MF-50.83 PLUS POSTAGE. HC NOT AvAlLAOlE FROM EORS. 

• EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ANO SERVICE- CENTER . SCHOOL OF EOuCfATION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA. VERMILLION. SOUTH OAKOTA 57069 
($12.00) PER SET OF 12 (10 BOOKS ANO 2 TEACHER'S MANUALS) 

• C 

- 'AMERICAN INDIANS; CHI LOR ENS BOOKS; *CHILPRENS LITERATURE 

- 'CULTURAL AWARENESS: •CULTURAL*, OACKGROUMO: CURRICULUM GUIDES 

• ELEMENTARY EOUCATION: ILLUSTRATIONS; INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

• • REAOING MATERIALS; SUPPLEMENTARY REAOING MATERIALS * ' 

• *SI0UX DAKOTA) 

- THE 10, I LLUSTRATED*READ£RS IN THIS LEARNING PACKET ARE ABOUT 
HOKSILA I A LITTL& LAKOTA COY AHO WINONA. A VERY SPECIAL LITTLE J 
LAKOTA GIRL. HOKSILA LIVED A <5fc6 TIME AGO ON WHAT IS NOW THE 

^ ROSEBUD SIOUX RESERVATION. HE WAS GROWING UP WHEN THE OLO INDIAN 
WAYS AND CULTURE .WERE STILL INTACT euT THREATENEO. * WIN0*«A WAS TO 
eE GIFTED ifj.MEOICINE ANO HEALING. IT WAS J40T UlsfcCOfAUON AMONG THE 
PLAINS INDIAN GROUPS FOR W<WN TO HJWE SKILLS ANO GIFTS IN 
MF.OICINE: THESE WOMEN WERE JlONORED ANO RESPECTEO . THEY PLAYED AN 
IMPORTANT ROLE AMONG THE PEOPLE. WINONA WAS TO BE ONE OF THESE '* 
.HIGHLY RESPECTEO WOMEN „ THE HOKjSlLA STORIES ARE: "HOKSILA* 
-HOKSILA AND THE WOLF". -THE PEACE PIPE*. 'THE VISION* . ANO "THE 
W4SICU-. THE W I NONA STORIES ARE: "WIJtfONA*. -WINONA AND THE JfAtfN*. 
•WlNCNA AT 'ON THE TREE* * . ** I NONA BECC^S A WOMAN* * AND 'WINONA ' 

"AND THE SACRED MEOIClME*. ThE TWO TEACHER MANUALS ACCOMPANYING 
THE READERS GIVE: MOTIVATIONAL INFORMATION TO PRESENT PRIOR TO 
REAOI;NG EACH STORY : DISCUSSION QUESTIONS TO STIMULATE THOUGHT AND 
TO ASSURE THAT ALL 'CHJ LDREfi LEARN FRO(A THC 5T0*Y; A tfOHKSHLET TO 
BF. US60J1Y THE CHILOREN InOIVIDUALLY £0 FURTHER REINFORCE THEIR 

. LEARNING: AND SUGGESTEO ACTIVITIES TO CORRELATE WITH THE STORY. 
T ME'- SUGGEST £0 ACTIVITIES DO NOT REOUIRC SPECIAL MATERIALS OR 
EQUIPMENT. (AUTHOR/NO) .%$ ' 
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SHANNON CUUNH- buiuuua • » . 

BATESUNO, SD ' 577^6 • ' . . 

. ■ " " ■ ' '. .. \ f * ■ 

lh« following pub lications- can b e ordered. ' 

Titl e * •" HAND?. TNG COST 

Lakota Studies Handbook , •:. r \ -v .•„•'.■••••:■ • •X:' -.. S.0.0 
— 1 — • v-- J • 

... •. •> • * . ■ • •••*•*.* a •..•:.'••>■.:«.■•■-.• . .. 

* Lakota Activity Cards ' •••*' • " 1.7S 



\ Single Tiuic Folder / *'-.V\ 5. 75 

. Jktomi Comic Book . ' . ' '; -.25 

^ Iktomi Coloring. Book „ " .. 1.75 

• Mith Skills Progress Record ' ; v.' : ' . 1.25 

• teth Teachers Guide *• ., 2?50 

>ath Skills Mastery Cards - Primary Set; Int. Set (per set) 5.00 

Communications Skills Progress Reford m \. ^4.25 

Communications Skills Mastery Guide : ^ : V S;00 

«••*.** ".•••*•. * * 

Reservation Teacher's Resource Guide • .".>' 1.50 

* * 

' Gifted Children f s Handbook (revised) 2.00 

• c 

_ -Handbook for Parents, of Small Children 3.00 

" Teachers Guide Mith*' Placement/ test ery Test- , , 4.00 

Communications Activities 1.50 

1 *» » • " 

Communications Cr^ss-Ref ereneing, Reading '* 1.5,0 

. ' Communications Cross- Referee ing, Language 1.50 

. ". / - . V * • ' • • • '• ~ ••' • , ;.• " . 

Art Recipes -V- - . -> v « . . . . # ■ ...... ' *. / • &.50 

•• • ' . . ' . "* 

» , . • & . • 

• Vetric Component- Kits 4' • '. 5.-00 

' Lakota Activities - Primary M ' ' I" '.'V" \ 2.SCT 

' "•- > ' La'kpta Time Line • • V' .' • " > '- 1.00'" 

U!fi: " ' " - ORGANIZATION . , ■ 



ADDRESS: 



•ar* . ... . . - ' 

I'would like my name on your- netf spapc'r. (free) . mailing, list j 

• * - ■ . * 

Materials tfhiqh y i 11 be /eprlnted according to .requests received. ' 
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PRIMARY READING AMD LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM COOPERATIVELY 
DHYELOPcD 

* • The Indian Reading Scries Is a reading 

enrichment program with high interest materials at 
the p-'imary reading level * 

• Developed by more than 250 community people 
fjrom many Northwest Indian reservations 

• uncer the direction and guidance of a Policy BoanJ 
' jeppjscn'ng the pariidpatinglndian communities 

• In cooperation with the Northwest Regional 

Ed jcaiional Laboratory and the National Institute 
of Education 

HfGH INTEREST MATERIALS MEET 
SPECIAL STUDENT NEEDS 

• TheJndian Reading Scries has demonstrated 
broad educat:ona! appeal 4o Indian and 

non« tndbn parents, teachers and students 

• Wh»le meet.ng the objectives of 

Expanding student interest in language arts 
experiences 

Increasing student skills in language arts activities 
Improving student feedings of competence and ' 

success in communications skills , * ' 
Remforong a positive self-image 
Providing all students and teachers with a greater* 

understanding of the Indian heritage 

POSITIVE EVALUATION OF 
AUTHENTICATED STORIES AND 
LEGENDS 

• The Indian Reading Series has been^ 

authenticated by the participating tribes 

• And field tested with over 1.200 Indian and Non- 
lndlan children in 93 classrooms 

• With endorsements and recommcndatbns from ' 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction in 
Idaho. Montana. Oregon and Washington 

• And cnthus astic acceptance by schools, libraries 
and educators throughout the United States and 
Canada 
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Series II Titles 



Series 111 Titles' 



» v !—»..• ♦ •«. * | 



1 M (Crow) 

6 ftcN** Wr*i0 (Wxm Sot?*) 
7*Gr«J*/"><t Hurt *l P#r* V {CrtMr) 

11 r*» trt# »vr w C*r>« t. J*c*»*« a ftry (Sko»o*«**4 

,14 top**. 5w*» *t><3 1+* (Oo*) • 

14 Hn.*fi^U#^£/i#fv(^4»**J 
17 U^u jMtfv^-l-m»t lft.*<V»^) 

1*1 Oo*' Jtr* hmt (V.VA, S 

W <vn y y»^t •n.l C«ff iorv^w Ctft *» Or* A*oOW 



1. Stvyo^fW SfA#ooi (Warm Sprog*) * 
1. 7l|» 8*s*fv49 o/ ffto f *^*» (Wjm Spnng*) 
3 m« 0t»c«fa D*rca*(at**lco:) 

4. How U Got %i 5po« (Kf^*»^) 

5. town ;** fog (jAmiiown Qi^i^ 
C. How to G* « I'**? IMffl S<,i f^i) 

7. Mxr iinnimg *rj fren.^ Sift Cwr* IB A* 

»0, C^^Xt **Kf »oyj (K^otor^i) 

11 HtMr l/Af tMajr Go( *\u>tT>n Sif (Warm S^nQi) 

13 k+Cony*f>dtT\4 Butfjio (A'.looo<r>«-JUxa) 

IX tfK*cww Hot 19 (Shoshone^knnKk^ 

If The GoOfi Hunt ft ttJfahvmm (J*mo«o*r>-Cl*»*n) 

i7 r/M Mjrr .>Ao (o»c S^utf (SfcOk<ynfeh) 
<• 0W W in M«*)f (fti> k«c«t) 4 
19 Th4 mC« «Vto ^MW fj Wm tA:W:»r+ 




* A Primary Grade 
Language Arts Program 
Developed by Indian People 
of the Plains, Plateau and Coast 

fcJow accepted and being used extensively 
nationwide in all settings — Indian antf non-Indian. 
The program is structured on a common sense 
approach and easily usable 'making it highly 
acceptable by all students including B. lingual 
students using Eng'ish as a second language and 
advanced students using English as their primary 
language. 



STUDENT BOOKS 

The 60 student books in Series tjl and Ui present authentic 
Indian legends and contemporary stories of interest to stu- 
dents. The books are entertaining, and show how d*2erent 
Indian tnbes explain the wcrtd around tftern and show ore 
another how to live. Wnen used along with a basaj readi">g 
program, the books are <tes*gncd to improve reading com- 
prehension, classroom paVtopatan, and written and oral 
language sfcjtls. They make reading tun lor students. 
Series I C35.0Q Scries H $50.00 Series tH ^55.00 

TEACHER'S MANUAL j 

The Teacher 's Manual apples to afl three series and is a 
comprehensive guide Covering cultural background informa- 
tion, program objectives and rationale, and teaching ac- 
tivities organized around tntfan culture and utilizing the lan- 
guage experience approach to learning. Tho acirvtties are 
designed to help students learn how to thjnk, raiher than 
what to think, and K^ciude^pantomme. puppet dtaJogo*, role 
playing, making songs and dance The Teacher's Manual b 
essenbaJ for utiUzatton ot ihb Senes. 

(Includes Activity GuJo>,C«rds) 

ACTIVITY GUIDE CARDS j 

, Trie 60 Aclrvrty Guide Cards provide background intonation 
on each story or legend, identify the posJrvo values or (norai 
lesson stressed an4 suggest specific teaching aorvias , t 
which are coded tqthe Teacher s Manual. , | 
kKluded with teacher's Manual < 

CASSETTE TAPE 

The Cassctio Tape. Lmte Songs and bvfian Dances, is valu- 
able in sottinq the mood and essential for selected teaching 
Activities. 
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Since 1972 the American Indian Curricula Development Program has assisted'. 
Indian as well as non-Indian schools 1n the Plains State 'region, by developing a Plains 
Indian curriculum for grades kindergarten through senior high. 

In 1972 Satellite' Centers were set up on each of 
the F.1ve reservations 1n North Dakota. 

1. Turtle Mts. 4. Standing Rock 

2. Fort Totten 5. Slsseton 

3. Fort Berthold - * Central Office 
There valuable cultural Information was, -gathered from tribal elders by Native American 
researchers. .This Information was documented and returned to the central office located 
1n Bismarck, Nofltti' Dakota. A staff of writers developed and published by 197S the K-8 
fraditonaTlndian P.laihs^Currlcula, along with 18 slide/tape shSvs. 




K-5 KIT (primary) 
1. 8 Units 'of -Study (cards) 
Indian Family - Foods 



Dwellings . 
Corumjnities 
Education 



Values 

Animals 

Birds 



2. 7 booklets m 

* < 

* * • 

f 3««- 35. overhead transparency orlgi-nals 
4. Teachers Manual 



6-8 KIT (Jr. High). 
1. *F1ve Units of Study (books) 

Circle of Life- social customs 
Peace Pipe- religion . 
Plains Indian Arts and Crafts 
Indian Country- history 
A Feather' to Each- biographies 

Teachers 'Manual 



2. 
3. 



Fourteen 11 x 17 posters 



•The 9-12 Curriculum Kit was completed 1n December of 1976 with an emphasis on 
Contemporary Issues facing the Native American Student. Also 5 slide/tape s_hows were 
'produced to compliment the Jr. High Kit. The two Native American Studies Units 1n the 
Sr. High are: ^ , . 

X . (9-12) 

' ■ • . BOOKS 



.1* 



2. 
3. 
,4. 
5. 
6. 



SOCIAL CONFLICTS 
Units of Study 

M 

. Prejudice ' 
Indian Education 

A 

Americanizing The* Indian , ^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Teachers Gui.de. 

10 Student Handbook pamphlet by BIA: - 

Actfvitv Cards 9 * Career Development 

Activity Lards Opportunities for. 

Transparency Original s» 



1 



Native Americans 



poster ana B.I. A. organizational chart 



|_p^ tive Americans by William Meyer', paperback 



. FINE ARTS 

1. Units of Study - 

v Art 
Music 

Literature * •*.. • 

/ 1 

Dance and I)rama 

2. Teachers Guide 

3. 10 Student Handbooks . 
4* eight posters 

5. 42- 10 x 12^ symbolism and design. 

6. 10' profile cards (artists) P^ es 
jjU.one cassette tape of songs. 



INDIAN ADULT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

United Tribes Educational Technical Centers dedication to 
Indian Education has resulted 1n the establishment of several Indian Curriculum 
Projects, one of which 1s the Indfan Adult Curriculum Development Program (IACDP). 
This project was Initiated 1n 1975 1n respons'e to needs perceived by the Adult 
Education Department of U.T.E.T.C. , Bismarck, if.D. IACDP was established to 
•develop Indian related s'tutiy materials for the GED th^ comprehensively taught 
the skills needed far the exam but that presented them within a culturally 
familiar context. 

FIVE UNITS OF STUDY: (BOOKS) 

1. English Skills for Indian Ad^Jts- grartnar 

2. Math Skills .for Indian Adults-^ math concepts 

• "5 „ . - 

• .3. Social Studies Skills for Indian Adults- social commentaries 

4. Literature Skills for Indian Adults- collection of literature 

5* Natural Science Skills for Indian Adults- scientific principles 



American Indian Curricula Development Program 
3315 S. Airport Road 

Bisufcrck, ND- ' 58571 * 



X 
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SYNOPSIS 

American Indian Curricula Development Program ") 
* • Slide-Tape Shows 

Kindergarten Through Grade 5 ' < s • 

I. Indians & Tim e - It illustrates the many names applied to the moon by various 
F Plains Indian Tribes. Designed to correlate the moon and its 

names with the names used for the twelve months of the year. 

* ' • • • 

. 2. Indian Communities - To develop the understanding of a community. To understand 
' : " ^why different types of homes exist. To s^ow that everything 
' . - used in buildings shelter was provided by nature. To understand 

the role of the "centers" in -.today's community. ^' 

' '% 

3. „ Indian Families - To expose and enrich students understanding of the traditional 

and contemporary Indian family. Encourage student awareness of 
the close family relationship between each one of its members. 

4. Indians & Big Game Animals - Familiarize students in grades 3-6 with many of North 

c Dakota's. large animals some^of which- are now extinct in the state. 

Emphasis is placed upon the Indians' uses of these animals. 

5. Our Animal Friends - Designed to introduce a few of North Dakota's common animals 

to the young student. In rhyming verse children are told about, 
these animals and how Indian people used them. 

6. Learning From Each Other - Designed to show students what school was like for 

Indians long ago. Portrays 'the skills children needed to l£arn 
■ for adulthood, and how jthey .1 earned thesevsktlls. 

. 7. Medicine of the .Flowers I .- Familiarize and/or introduce grades four and above to 

some of North Dakota's summer wildf lowers. The emphasis is on 
' Indian uses of the many plants. Included are plants used for 
medicines and foods, which bloom in June Wd OuJy. 

8. Medicine of the Flowers II - Familiarize and/or introduce students grades 4-6 with 

some 1 of the wildf lowers found in North Dakota. 

9. Small Prairie Land- Animals - Familiarize students with many 'of the smaller animals 
^ ' found., in North Dakota.. ^Em'phasis is placed upon the **hdian-'s use 

of the animals for medicihes, food, clothing and decoration.- 

. . " * t ' i 

10. Indians & Fur-Bearing Animals - Familiarize students with animals of North Dakota 
•, • that are fur bearing. Emphasis is on how the Indians made use of 

all these animals. " 

II. Little Brave Bear & the AnimaTs ? Introduces some of North Dakota.'s animals to the 

• .students, particularly in gra/ies 2-5. ". . .. 
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12. Tatanka - Shows the role played by the buffalo in ; the lives af the Plains 
' """ Indian peoples. ~ » 

• * * 

13. Pl ains Indian Foods - Designed to show students some of, the foods obtained by ^ 
; — Plains Indians. It is for grades 5.jmd up. because of ife'&leflgth it 

• ' could be shown 1n two parts. 

14. " Indians Homes - Designed to show both modern and traditional Indian homes. p 

Emphasis is placed upon traditional homes of forth Dakota Indians, • 

15. - MAGHIDI MIA' (Conv 8 Woman) . - Designed for grades 5 and up, is^the memory of an 

• old woman,* telling of her life and times-in an Indian village. . • 

lfi. Trees Used by Indians - Familiarize studeifts in grades four and above with trees' 
- found 1n North Dakota. The main emphasis is placed upon the use of the' 
tress by North Dakota. Indians. * > ••• . * 

17. Medicine of the Shrubs - Familiarize students in grades' five" and above with ttie 

• ' many shrubs- found in North Dakota. 1she main emphasis 1s placed, upon 
the use of the shrubs by North Dakota "Indians. 

¥ 

18. Messengers of the Sky - Introduce students in grades- 3 r 6 with .some of the birds* 

. found in North Dakota.- Emphasis is placed'upon the importance of these 
. * birds to the Plains Indians^" 



JUNIOR HIGH (6-8) SLIDE TAPE SHOWS ' . - a 

1. Memories - Acquaint the students with various Indian leaders and their natural, ■ 
" respect for their country. This show will also give the students a 
conceptual insight into the pUght-trf the Indian-when the White society 
came west. ' ", * } 

2 Arts & Crafts - Familiarize students with the various arts and crafts used by the 
' — : — ; Indians and how Mother Ear.th was made use of when making the dyes and 

\ other materials used for their crafts. 

3 We Are A ll Brothers - Reinforces important and hard to understand concepts in Plain's 
' ; — religion-. It lends iteslf to deep and -thoughtful 'consideration and will 

no doubt be of great Interest to young minds. 

4. Celebration s of. Life - This slide/tape show deals with Plains Indian ceremonies. 
; the concepts developed are the relationship of Indian* ceremonies wi Jv 

nature, artifacts used in. ceremonies and their symbolism, and individual 
. » * ' • and g*o^ip ceremonies. , / 

' 5. As Beautiful As The Roses t This slide/tape show gives meaning to traditional Indian 
music as it is unfamiliar tcv.many young people and adults, breakdown 
Indian stereotypes, show students that 'Indian musiCsis changing and 
creative, show that-music cqnyeys many things. 
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GOALS "FOR* A CULTURAL CURRICULUM^ 



1. <To help the child develop "a postlve '-Image of "himself as an Indian. 

2. To help' the. child develop pride in h^sV 1 Indian ,and|fr1bal heritage. 

3. To Increase a child's awareness of Indian" and ndft-I/idlan culture. 

4. * To develop a child's knowledge'^ similarities and differences • 



between various Indian cultures. 



4f 



• e m . 9 It*** 

5. To strengthen the child's .ability te participate Mn and .contribute' 
« meaningfully to both Indian and n6n?Jnd1jan culture* . /.„ 

6". Tcemphasize positively an..', Indian childc hope experiences 1n tn.e. 



school environment. To also *ele\sate" the extended Indian family 
as model flgyres for Indian 1 children. r 

7. To Increase the Indian ;and non-Indian teacher-and teacher's ajdes 
knowledge and appreciation of their history and culture. 



-S.— To make the "school" experience and. the. "home and community" me.*.' 
Inter-changeable thus increasing his motivation^ learnt 



9'. Toglve the child chances to develop and experience goals, , directions 
. character, creativity, discipline, Independence and" spiritual strength. 

1Q. * To. keep, alive and ^aered the memory of the child's People.' 



Independent work 
learning centers 
mentorshlp , 
.resource people 
field trips 



APPROACHES: 
4 small group 

* peer teaching 
simulation games 
projects > 
team teaching 



r 



life experiences 

i 

extra curricular ' * 
[ clubs ' 

supplemental IfeWjing 
materials 

"Happenings" 
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. • ' ! - INDIAN CHILDREN/GIFTED CHILDREN CURRICULUM 

i 

JfiAndtan Children/Gifted Children Curriculum Project was 

/ <% - 

s -Initiated 1n 1976. for the 'purpose of meeting special needs of *g1fte<f'Ind1an 
U - i 
• ^students at Theodore' gamerson Elementary School, U.T.i.T.C. Campus,. Bismarck, ■ 

North Dakota. 'The primary goal of the 1976-1979 project was: to develop 

I- o fdentrfi cation tools for Gifted/Talented Indian Children- and to write" materials 



■and activities designed to foster these identified talents. Th&Indlan 
yyCtflldren/Gifted Children 'CurriculuriThas designed material for Q1 fted/Talented 
'.Indian Children '1n four subject areas: math, sciencej music and art. 



MATH 

"l. Add1ton v > 

2. Subtraction. 

3. Multiplication 

4. Division • 

5. Number Systems' 



/ , MUSIC 

1« Theory 
2. - Harmony . • 
3/ Melody. 
4.- Rhythm 



SCIENCE 

MOTHER EARTH EXPLORATION UNITS' 
1: Creatures B1g and Small 

2. The Forces of Nature 

1' Of the Earth 

4. Lpok Beyond The Stars 

5. The Unseen Powers 
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ART 

INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS . 

1. Black and White 

2. Color 
n '3. Two Dimensional Objects 

4. Three Dimensional Objects 

REFERENCE UNITS 

1. quilt making 8.' doll jnaking 

- 2. beadwork £ ' ' 9. basketry 

3. pottery 10. rug making 

4. acrylics and oils-". 11. mask making 

. 5. drawing and design- 12. cake decorating 

6. macrame . * .13. photography' 

7. weaving 



n 



toe supply Store has available for sale the vollouinc books published &y "buck hills $ta« 
college- in conjunction with the center of indian' sti dies: 

QUANTITY t . PRICE TOT*^ 

UNIT l/»EHANNI (History - Legends) - - - - - .$4.05 

v UNIT 2. TIOSPAYES (Band - Family) 1,25 

UNIT 3. MAKOCE (Land) - r 2,45 ■ ' 

UNIT 4. I.AKOTA WOHI LIKEEGNAPI (Economies) -» .90 

IN IT 5. I TAN CAN (Government) - S° L 1.85 l_ 

NIT 6. UKOT^OSK^ E (Ga mes) - - — ■ - - - - ^85 * 

VSACHKRS r^soukce book for above > -* - 2.25 

1JUCOTA SOCIAL' SYSTEMS - 2.25 ' _ 

INDIA'* EDUCATION (2 VOLUME SET) . - - 7.50 

■~ — 1 ■ 1 - 

EDUCATION- OF THE CULTURALLY DIFFERENT * ' 5,55 ^ 

, TRIBAL LAV k DEVftf&PMhNT POLICIES r 1.80 

TRIBAL LAW, TREATIES & CO\ r ER.\'MENT - 2.25 , ^ ^ 

LAKOTA ORAL,UT£fcA*Uft£ ■■ - — — 1,20 : 

AMERICAN INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 2.10 s 

RESERVATION ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT — 3.80 ' . 

SIOUX HISTORY AND CULTURE (3 VOLUME SET) ? 7.90 , 

PERSPECTIVES ON TEACHING AMERICAN INDIAN LITERATURE 2.10 

INDIAN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT ' - 1.90 " „ 

AMERICAN INDIAN STUDENT COUNSELOR HANDBOOK * - - - 4.15 

LAXOTA LANGUAGE I ' V - -» 1.90 * 

LAKOTA LANGUAGE I LABORATORY MANUAL 1.05 * 

* ^ - 

LAKOTA LANGUAGE II 1.70 ^ 

» LAKOTA LANGUAGE II LABORATORY MANUAL - - -' , - - 1.05? ; 

LAKOTA ART IS AN AMERICAN ART - VOLUME i 2.50 \ 

LAKOTA AfT IS AN AMERICAN ART - VOLUME II - - - - «- - 5.65 

LAKOTA ART IS AN AMERICAN ART 7 VOLUME III 4.70 * 

LAKOTA ART IS AN AMKRICW ART - VOLUME IV - v - 4.70 

. * . . r 

POSTAGE AND HANDLING 'AS FOLLOWS: 

ON^BOOK ORDERED* J- - - - ' 1;50 

' EACH ADDITIONAL BOOK ORDERED - .35 

) * 

SUBTOTAL: 

TAX (SOUTH DAKOTA RESIDENT ADD 5X) , - L 

(NO TAX ON OUT-OF-STATE ORDERS) * 

* ' v TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: - * 'V 

PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: THE SUPPLY STORE 

BLACK HILLS STATE COLLEGE 
^ SPEARFISH, SOUTH DAKOTA 57783 

A? .L SCHOOLS. COLLEGES, AND PUBLIC AGENCIES MUST SUBMIT A PURCHASE ^ 

OftCR FOR BU.LIKGI * * . . 

/\L OKDFRS FOR fNOIVlDUAL^Ml'ST BE PREPAID. ' - 



I LEASE MAIL TO: 
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ftU-Yflr.l u:;lll M*fh» 31, Vjifl. 
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\ . ' "NEBRASKA 'CURRICULUM INSTILS ON NATIVE AMERICAN LIFEv 

; - NEBRASKA NATIVE AMERICAN CURRICULUM TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE 

' / • ll ST OF AVAILABLE MATERIALS 

(The following materials are now or will soon be available; those marked with 
a * are available now* They are offered for sale aLcost, plus postage and 

* handling; audio-visual materials are also offered for use on loan for a small 

■ deposit.) » 



♦Unclassified 



* 1. The Winnebago Language: a'unit for pre-school/Head Start $1.75 - 

t Annabess LaRose,< Winnebagov* NE „ 
: Contains many Winnebago stories; also ,sui table for elementary school. 

* 2. The People of the. Winnebago, the Lakota, the Santee, the Omaha: a picture 

packet of the people in the four major tribes in Nebraska today $3.00 
Janeth Wahl / Lincoln, NE ^ * ■ 

Suitable for use at any level; pictures are suitable for classroom display; 
descriptive text is provided;, slide presentation of the same pictures is * 
al so available. ' ' * 

* 3. ¥he Omaha Calendar 4 v $ .80 

Illustrations by Wallace Wade t^ljer, Macy,. NE 
.Calendar pictures for the whole year depicting the months.according to the 
Omaha people; suitable for classroom display or duplication for students. 

Primary level elementary school a • ' *\ 

* 4, The Omaha People: a primary unit on the Omaha fafnily structure and the 

literature of the culture *< ' $1.75 

• Carmen Chesnut, Lincoln, NE 
Designed for use with the language experience model of classroom teaching 

> 

* 5. An introduction to the Omaha Indian trite $h60 

Beverly Wiy,* Omaha, NE , J * ' ■ • 

A unit for a third grade.social studies curriculum;, includes an "easy rea'der" 

story about an "Omaha boy. • ■ • ' • p c 

* 6. Omaha Literature % f $1.70 

Ndffcy Scholl', Areata, CA 

A unit for a, f irst-*second grade reading. curriculum with, emphasis on symbolism 

* 7i Omaha Stories $1.45 

Edward May, jLincoln, f*E 1 '~ • 

A unit designed for a Follow-Through Kindergarten classroom, with learning . 
'center activities', focus on storytelling and writing ' * 



* 8. Pawnee Life • ^ % « $2.50 

Lois Nelson, Lincoln. NE ^ % • 

A' unit on traditional Pawnee culture for a third grade social studies curriculum;. 

includes arwid0 variety of activities- * % .* * 

* •* * * * 

' * 9. ^Jhe Oglala Sioux ■.' < < * $1/15 

Rlva High Horse, Amelia Lamont, . Wanblee, SD * " , 

* q Some seamen ts &f this\unf.t on culture and literature are designed for grades 4'~6' 
•ERiC on ! y; t^ /<rest c* n be u^ed by grades K-6. ' u 

# . 92 • 9j >, 



* 10. Life of the Omaha: Past and Present ' ' ***' 10 

piggy McCall, Gretna, NE,- - ' 

A unit written for 2nd .grade emphasizing ecology*, includes outdoor activities.' 



11. The Santee SiouX 

• John Marer.covic'h, Santee, NE 
In process. : • « 

l?.__Wjnnebago Stories for firsf graders' 
t Martha England, Lincoln, NE 
' In process. 



(NOTE: Units #4,. 5, 6, and' 7 will eventually be combined into one or two upits.) 

Intermediate level elementary school 

• * 13. The Oglala Sjoux - , • v 

Karen Riedman, Lincoln, NE . , 

A unit designed for u$e with the 5th grade Holt .Databank social studies 
curriculum lessons on discovery of America -and 'w^tward movement, - 

».* 14. The Life of the„0maha People , . \ $2.15 * 

Carolyn Boyum, West Point, NE; Patti Huffs Gretna, NE. 

A multi-media unit for a fourth\grade social studies and reading^curriculum. 

*, 15. The Life .of the Pawnee People • • *• ' ' ' 

Patti Huff ,~Sretna, NE; Carolyn Boyum, West Point, NE* • > v 
A social studies and reading unjt for grades'4-6. ; , , \ . 

16. The Life of the Winnebago People - 
Kathleen Danker, Woesha' Cloud North, Rosemary Bergstrom, Lincoln, NE 

' Asocial sttidies unit, in process. - ' • 

17. The Literature of the Winnebago. People • ' " ' , 
Kathleen Danker, Woesha --Cloud North, ^Rosemary Bergstrom, Lincoln, NE - 
A literature unit based on .the book,. The Hollow of Echoes Csee \>o6k list), 
' in process. * . . • , • . 



* 18. The Lakota 



#$2*. 15 



Berntce Cvrk v Scotland-, SD ^ . f . 

A multimedia social* studies unit which can be used with 3rd or 4th, grade 



Nebraska or regionaOi story., 
Junior High School 5 



$ .85 



* 19.' The Holy Land of Nebraska: Pawnee literature and Belief. n 

■ Patti Huff, GretnA.'NE; Carolyn Boyum,- West Point,«-NE I 

• ' A short unit for a junior high literature course, emphasizing myth and symbol. 



' * 20. - Pawnee Stories m s 

• Robert Simpson/flkhorn.fcNE , 

A literature unit for sTow learners.'. 



$ .60 



$1.50 " 



*'21. The Pawnee Experience: From Cen'tef Village to, Oklahoma 

Stan Trbxel, Chri/ Sal berg, Springfield, NE . , 
A unit for a cOurse in i-egional'liistory which also deals with' myth and^ocial 
organization of * the Pawnee people. * ■ ' 
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22. Pawnee Literature:* Mirror of Pawnee Culture " ' $1.90 

Lucille ^arnes, Table Rock, NE . 
A multi-media literature unit with lessons on social organization and,rel1gion. 

23* Teton Sioux Culture .through Literature , ' $2.50* 

Ro'salie Petracek, My rna -Novak, Lincoln, NE 

Intended to develop formal operational processes, ^nd language arts skills 
through independent and small group study of various aspects* of Teton Sioux 
< ' culture. • • i 

* 24. American Indian Stories s $1.60 

Kareri^Hutt,, Lincoln, NE • * 

•A unit for a highly' structured 7th grade language arts curriculum based on" 
-autobiographical stories v by Gertrude Bonnin, a Sioux woman of the turn of the 
4 century (see book list); Inay also be used in similar class situations With 5th, 
6th, and 8th graders.. . s 

t K f 

* 25./ Sioux Literature . \ ' ■ . * $2.00 

*Sh&ron Bowrfian,' Wanblee, SD^ * fc 

Organized "into sub-units on oral literature, prose, fiction and non-fiction 1 , 
* i poetry, and drama for grades 7 and 8; 4-6 weeks. 

26. The Santee Sioux - - $1.50 

S.tan Troxel, Chris ,$§lberg, Sprifigfield, .NE 

A social studies unit which traces Santee forced migratiqhs to Nebraska; 
for use in Nebraska history classes/ • . . ' 

* 27. The Winnebago Tribe and the Nebraska landscape > - $1*80 

Mel BerkS, ^intoln, NE • . '. ' ' 

Deals with migrHion^world vvew,* social organization, and econon\y. 
Senior High School* 



* 28. Western Sioux milture, in five, units ,* $3.50 

Tom Barlow, jkmdolph, HE; Bill Hayes/ Omaha', NE; Mel Berka, Tom Christie, 
- m v and Ted -Hibbeler, tincofo, NE * 

* f A ccrniprehensivVsenior high social* studies packet on.^the Lakota; designed to be 

taught # as a course in^Sioiis. culture, but can be used individually; Religion 
unit fits into a literature course.;, 
• t 28a. .Lakota Religion' * 1 * ' * / $1.00 

28b. Lakota Governments y ~, ' , ,« '$ .65 

28c. Lakota Economics. • $ .50 

* 28d. Lakota Education ' . > • ^ $ .60 

,B8e. Lakota Society ' * * $1.00 

* z9. The 1868 Laramie Treaty: * A* treaty between nations of therSioux Confederacy 

and the United States v . * $1.30 

- ^ Ross Tegeler, Lincoln, NE * * \ , ' 

A unit for a course in 'international relations, ; Ms*tory, political science, * 
.or modern problems, dealing with the' issues of sovereignty £nd treaty rights. 

* 30. The Education of the'Sioux \ $1.55 

Pfiaha Stein ; Omaha,. NE * . • „ . - 

,A unit for a basic studies curriculum for grades 8-10 on the cultunal history 
of the Lakota peopled * * 
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* 31 ' Pan-Plains Culture Centering on the Omaha Tribe: A 'comprehensive senior 

high unit on pan-'p1ain$ Native American culture,, with emphasis on the Omaha 

PeC?1 31a. Native American Oral Tradition and Storytelling: Literature \ 

' ' of the Omaha , \ 51 - 20 ' ( 

* Elaine Warner, Lincoln, N€ . 

' , 31b. Omaha Kinship and Political Systems, a simulation game- $1.80 
Kathleen Corder, Schuyler, NF 

31c. Communication in -.Nebraska Indian Tribes - Ji.-W 

Elizabeth' daSilva, Lincoln, NE > • 

• 31d. ' "With the Coming Tide; 1 : A unit on value change in press 

| Mel Krutz, Seward, NEl " • * . 

* 32* Omaha Leadership and Tribal Government: Art examination of a tribal 

•charter . 51,15 : 

Sandra Delano, Macy, NE > ' t * . ' 

Can be generalized and used to examine the charter, of any- tribe. 

* 33. The "Winnebago Tribe: Early History, 1634-1832 ' $1.40- 

Delmar Free, Winnebago, NE * • J* 

Part of a developing comprehensive unit for social studies on.Wfnnebago history. 

* 34. Pawnee, Sioux, and Anglq Marriage Customs ... in pres5. 

• ' Mary Beth Lehmanowsky-Bakewell 

A human relations course - .*'*.' 

* 35. Native American Astronomy and Medicine Wheels -.of the Plains Indians $1.00 * 

Patrick Mallatt, Lincoln, NE > # 

' Emphasis on the Pawnee and their Southern .Caddoan kindred; a 2-4 week unit for 
junior .high aerospace or senior high aeroscience classes or for independent 
study in an alternative school. ' - % 

* 36. Crafts of the Plains Indians . . 5l, 7° 

Patrick Mallatt, Lincoln, NE • - . _ , '* 

Suitable for junior or senior high art, industrial arts, or crafts classes or . 
for alternative school crafts classes; 2-6 weeks or independent study. 

* 37. Trickster Stories: a cross-cultural literature unit for sophomore English. . 

classes , » • r ' - 

Karen Berman, Lincoln, NE \ -J . ' A ■ ■ A +~ #<♦ < n + n 

A 10-day unit, part of a -longer unit on the short story, designed to fit into 
an adjusted curriculum for EMH students. \ . 

38. Death and Dying in Plains 'Indian Past Cultures and in Contemporary Culture . 
' ' Patrick Maloy, Grand Island, NE 

In-process. •* \ < 



Art/Crafts Curriculum f 



* 39 Plains Indian Arts/Crafts for the Elementary School J,™ Pr ess 

Carol Eng. Santee, NE; Woesha Cloud North! Rosemary Bergstrom, Lincoln, tit 
FocJses on-the sttidy of the winter count. 



* 40. Plains- Indian Arts/Crafts for the Secondary School . % Uj.15 

• 'Carol Eng. Santee, NE : ; Woesha Cloud North, Rosemary Bergstrom, Lincoln, NE 

_\ Emphasis on the Teton Sioux symbolism and crafts. , , - 

ERIC * ,.95 0 ,/ 



Books (in paperback- only) 

»' 

* ft O'po of the Omaha , by Patrick Kaley (upper elementary s&hool) * ' $2.00 

• ' ~~ ' ' • \. 

* 2. The Hollow of Ec hoes ,, by Felix White", Sr., arid Kathleen Danker (a Winnebago 
novelette for elementary school) ' . $2.00 

3« -The Book of thf Omaha, by Paul Olson and .others (a collection of Omaha literature 
for elementary and especially for junior'and senior high school, illustrated 
by Wallace Wade^Niller, an Omaha-Seneca artist) - in press 

9 approximate 'price $4.00' - 

* i 

4. American Indian Stories , by Zitkala-Sa (Gertrude Bonnin) (thinly disguised 
autobiography af a Dakota Sioux woman » for use with the unit of the same name", #24) 

* \ - « 1n press 
- k approximate price $2.00 

5. A Few Great San tee Stories , by Edna Peniska, Robert frerichs, and Paul Olson 
An process. ; 

6. The Book of the Pawnee , Patti *Huf f , Carolyn Boyum, and Paul Olson (Pawnee 
literature for upper elementary or lower junior high school) 

In process. * 

7. A Winnebago Primer , by several authors (a collection of Winnebago' stories for 
, young reader?) 

In process. ' 

Videotapes (avsilable as 3/4" casettes or 1/2" reels' for cost* of tape, $20-25 each) 

1. Omaha culture as told. by John Turner (an elementary school version and a jtJm'or 
high school version) * ' «^ 

2. The Omaha Reservation-: The,Land,, The Family, The People (a 3-part NEtCHE 
production) * 

* * *3« Mr. Pool Bull Reminisces: Recollections of Sioi/x history and culture by an 
.ancient herbal man > 

4. s " Winnebago Culture as told by Felix 'White (an elementary school version and* a 
1 _ jcfftior high school version) , [ 

5. Pawnee Culture as told by Garland "Blaine fan elementary school version and a 
junior high version) ^ * ' 

6. ^antee Story-Tel\ling and Cultureas told by Edna Peaiska,, Paul Robertson, and 

Irene Smith (an elementary version in preparation and a junior high version 
'completed) ' 

(NOTE: V A11 videotapes, with the exception of Mr. Fool Bull Reminisces, will 
be edited further and refined, during S£>ri^, 1980.) 

ERIC - ^ - ^ 



Slide Presentations (available 1n carousels or boxes; price quoted is for carousel) 

1. Traditional Pawnee art, script by Paul Olson • $20 • 

2. Pawnee clothing styles, script by Paul Olson in preparation 

3. Traditional and modern Winnebago art, script by Woesha Cloud North $22 

4. The Winnebago reservation, script by Woesha Cloud North and Delmar Free $29 

5. Traditional Santee art,- script by Schuyler Houser « $33 
«. 6. The Santee reservation, script by' John Shaw arid James LaPointe $29 

7. - Omaha art, paintings of W. Wade Miller and'other examples of^ Omaha culture 

script by Wade Miller, Paul Olson, and Rosemary Bergstrom * $48 

8. The Omaha tribe: a- view of Macy, NE, and its people, script by Peggy. McCall 
(for use with unit #10) • $16 

9. The Omaha tribe war dance, 30 June 1979/ Macy, NE, script by Mel Krutz\ r $15 



10. Traditional and modern Sioux art, script by Paul Olson . 

* 11. Contemporary Sioux art ■ v <• • 

12. The Pine- Ridjje and Rosebud reservations, script by James Gibson 

13. The Sun Danced script by James Gibson 

14. The Giveaway, script by James Gibson 

15. The Ghost Dance Religion, script and slides by the -Smithsonian 

16. Sioux history: The paintings of Amos Bad Heart Bull v v \ 

. s 



Native American Institutes * - 

Nebraska Curriculum Development Center 
32 Andrews ^Ha 11 

University 'of Nebraska ,'. - . 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68588 



$34 
$34 
$28 
$12 

$8 
$28 

$8 



n 
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Authentic 

interesting 

true to life 

books about 

fj stive 
• Americans 



Selected for publication, 
by Indian people 



U2 

00 



Published by 

MONTANA. COUNCIL FuR 
INDIAN EDUCATION" 

A ncn-^rofit organization devoted to 
teacher education und the production of 
'better, more relevant materials for 
Indian education 
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THE INDIAN ClTLTURfe SERIES brings to 
children, both Indian and non-Indian, a true pic- 
ture of Indian life and culture. Stories are se- 
lected for publication and the content of each 
book Is checked by an Indian editorial board. 

•These are stones about out way of life, our 
problems and our p.rogrcss; our history and our 
hopes for the future. They should help give 
Indian children pride in themselves and their 
culture. They should help all children have a 
better understanding of Indian people." 

John Woodenlcgs. Past president 

Northern Cheyenne Tribe 

Member, National Indian Education 

Advisory Committee 

"With the«*hiph interest and their low voca J 
bulary level, these books will be valuable Instruc- 
tional material for any remedial reading. program. 
They will also prove a valuable supplement to the 
reading program of any school and should con- ^ 
trlbulo a great deal to intercuUural understanding. 
Dr. Hap Gilliland. Director of the Reading 
Center, EasXern Montana College: Member, 
. • AA1A National Committee on Indian E&ica* 
, tion; Chairman. Native North Americans 
and Reading Committee, International 
Reading Association. 

•The day Is on us when people desperately 
looking for materials at a primary level arc 
thinking of writing their own from narratives of . 
' local* "elder citizens. " It's enormously helpful to 
have guidance from those who already have blazed 
the trail through vocabulary levels, reading 
abilities, and age-interest subjects from 1st grade 
to aduft. Such may be had by checking some 
typical productions In the 'Indian Culture Series. .. 
You will find all Utile books are coded by age and 
reading levels" and cover subjects of stones, 

legends, history, and biography Since tribes 

. Involved are many. . . . they'd be interesting in 
almost any tcaching^ituatlon. -Highly rccooinendwL 
EARLY AMERICAN _ tt 

x Newsletter of the California Indian Education 
Association 
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Indian Culture Series 



W Check box in front of e»eh book jroo MB* 
h»rd cov.r at S3. SO »oaitio p«r boon. 



• INDIAN StUDIES B»K, cpcclallr woprtat. lor NMIv. An— pr*r,m 5 



H3? No. al 

ClJ- 2 - 00 

6 ; 95 

□ . 

Q. 



^ 1. 95 _ 

2.00 
"1.95 ' 
"4.95" 



VOSTAAi the story of Mnnuna's |.idun luti-ws. a<joogw. uu h, 
a' imstoi! y'of'thf. SSlV^ple ft. r,*,., of |0,, M « .*h 



5 < 6-A 



* HISTORY AND BIOCI^PHY 



HV? No. at 



a. 

□ - 



1.05, 
1.95* 
2.00" 



2 t* BELLE l-WALKINGjh<narr-t^ Belle 

dcvrihcs her ^evenly - nine- y*ar«, on the reserv.uon Ed. tv K. Wels . 

3 4-A .CHIEF JOSEPH'S OWN STORY Mory of Uu? stride of the NofPerce Indians 
"a* told bv Chief Joseph himself in I8'.'9 , * 
PH1UP JOHNSTON AND<rtiE NAVAJO CODE TALKERS by S. t^tv^i 
CHIEF PLENTY COUPS life of the Cro# lodun ehief.by Flora HatMW- 

......... -» ~j .v _ Vm.m 1«witin« hv Allan ShLftldaX 



j i. A CHIEF PLENTY COUPS lUC oi we v.ra# unii*n . . ------ -v;* 

6 fi-A TRAGEDY OF TENAYA story of the Yoseraiie lndians.by AlUn ShUld^ 



INDIAN ARTS, CRAFTS. SKILLS. POETRY 

^ N Vo 5 " ^ 6lA INDIAN CANOEfNC by Pierre Pulltnc. Instruction 5 Bp. 48 illus. 

□ \f I \* CLATSOP DRUMBEATS poetry the Northwest <rttui*» £ 

g 1 11 I 4. n ART OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN by Uvin, Kn.iial.and Vandenrelde 



TOTAL (Add to list on other side) 



CONTINUED ON QTHER SIDE 
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STORIES OF TH E OLD LIFE 



I- 



ID? No. at 

a - 195 

Q 1.95 



RL 
3 
3 
4 
4 
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2-10 THE SPOTTED HORSE Northern Cayenne »lorv by Tail Dull and Welst 
3«9 THK WINTER HUN"I atone* ot Cheyenne women by Till Hull and Waist 
2-5 HIG ENOUGH gn&i.ic up stories by Nearutg. Hoicoe, and Smilrf 
4-12 CHEYENNE WARRIORS six great Cheyennos, by 1 *u Dull tnd/Weist 

LEGENDS AND FOLK STORIES 



HP No. at • 

D »-M 

P 1.95 

a 

a 

n M-95 

□ l.« 

□ 1-95 - 

. a »- 95 

D 95 

i-w 



□ . 

□ . 



D , 
D . 

1 D. 

a, 

B: 



t. OS 
"1.95 " 
"1.95* 
"1.95* 
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I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

3 
•3 
3 
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Nr. 



1-4 
1-6 
1-0 

1- 4 

2«6 
2.8 
3-8 

2- « 
2-5 

2-9 
2-9 
2M2 
2-10 



1.95 
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4-9 


1.95 
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4-12 


1.95"" ' 
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3-9 


1.95- 
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"1. 95 
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1.95 — 
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1.95 
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1.95 
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1.95 
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Prcsch«9 CHINOOK - "Head to me" book about Chthook wind*.by Jessie Marsh 
1-8 HHOKEN ICE storv of present dav Cheyenne by Map GUlilaod 

1IOW THE DOGS SAAhD THE CHEYENNFS Chcvennc (oik story, by CUItlsnd 
THK HUNTER AND THK RAVKNS Eskimo folk storv. by Mary Holthaui 
COiOl'E'S POW -WOW folk ukijv Hap Gtlhland 

TALES FROM THE HIT! EH ROOT VALLEY Sahsh folk\lorles,by K. Law 
V£HO Cheyenne folk talc* recorded bv Henrv Tail Dull and Tom Weisl 
SALI^K FOLK TAL* S stories of Flathead and Sp >k.me Indians by K. Law 
CHFYFNNE SHORT STORIES -- printed tn Chcvennc language and English 
COYOTE AND KOOTENAI Flathead legend* bv Gjocras and Ralnboll. 
INULA N TALES OF THE NORTHERN PLAIN'S (oik tiles of 6 tribes recorded 
by SjIW Old Cotote.and Joy Yellow Tail Totnceta 
OLD MAN COYOTE Crow legend? of creation bv Flora Halheway 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE Crow legend*, by Flora Halheway 
MIST A Cheyenne ghost stonc^by Henry Tall Bull and Tom Welst 
LEGENDS OF CHIEF DALD EAGLE Crow legends as told by Harry Dull 
Shows to Hap GUlUand, Recorded in the vernacular of English used by 
manv Crow grandparents 

HOW HORSES CAME TO THK HA'A 'NININ Legends by Assinlboin andThe^oy 
INDIAN MYTHS FROM THE SOUTHEAST Seminole folk tales.bv D. Levin* 
CREATION TALES FROM THE SALISH recorded by W. H. McDonald * /- 
CHEYENNE LEGENDS OF CREATION by Henry Tall Dull & Tom Weisl 
THE ROLLING HEAD Chcvennc talcs by Henry Tall Bull & Tom Wtist 
THE FLOOD legends from, IG tribes throughout the worldly Hap Gllliland 
STORIES FROM UGtDALI.Chcrokee storv teller, 3 traditional legends 
THE RIN06 ON WQOT-KEW'S TAIL legends of the sun. moon and surs*by 
Will Gerber. Gcncvive Oolsh. Lilyan Mastrolia.t Flora Hathewar 
IN THE- BEGGING Creation legends from 8 truWby Ella Clark 
CRANDTATHEJl GREY OWL TOLD ME Cherokee animal tmths.by Althea Bass 
THUNDER WATERS experiences of growing u p m different Indun tribes. by 
Frances Snow. Richard Albert, and Aubrev Johnson , 
INDIAN FOLK TALES FROM COAST TO COAST, 6 traditional folk tales 
by Jessie Marsh m « 

PRAIRIE LEGENDS four legends. mostly originating from the Buffalo days 
camps of the Crows, by Monica Feather Earring, Fred Turnsback, 
PbUomine Old Covote, and Lcla M. Puffer. 

BLUE THUNDER by Richard Throssel. A Crow legend of the power of the 
Indian's "Medicine" in defeating his enemies. ^ 



INDIANS TODAY 
IB? No. at 

D W* 



RL IL 
3 2-6 



3- 6 
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NAVAJO CHILDREN by Nancy Armstrong 

GRANDFATHER AND THE POPPLNp MACHINE humorous story of Northern 
Cheyenne's first contact with cars.by Henry Tail Bull and Tom Welst 
THE HERITAGE by Nancy Armstrong, Dolly HUdreth. Norma Lee 
NO ONE LIKE A'BROTHER humorous modern Cheyenne story by Gllliland 
4-10 GERON'OMO CHINO Story of an Apache boy and the horse he loves by faula Paul 
4-6 RED HORSE and THE BUFFALO ROBE MAN A Spirit man appears at a ranch 
to teach Indian children some lmportantiessons about the\e animals. by. Dygert. 
IN OUR HOGAN adventure stories of Navajo children by Wood and Armstrong 
CHEYENNE FIRE FIGHTERS bvHenryTall Bull and Tom .Veiat 
NIGHT WALKER AND THE fiUFFALO conflict of past and present by Bass 
PHANTOM HORSE OF COLLISTER'S FIELDS modern ad\enlure by Johnson 
THE HUNT Outdoor life stories by Samuft Stanley and Pearl Oberg 
AS GRANDFATHER TOLD ME 3 Northern Plains stories of early reservation 
days by Ugldali - - 

p ! 1.95 5 5-12 POW-POW relating the old^o the ncw.by Cnenfeld and Vandervelde 

ih 1 1.95 6 4-9 SEAL FOR A PAL story of an Aleut boy and his seal.bv Paul E. Layman 

' " * ft COULCWT DE OLD HIARI Panama Indian mystery bv Marjorle Vandervelde 

SAM L THE GOLDEN PEOPLE Central Amencanlndians.by M. Vandervelde 
THE MONEY GOD Navajo conflicts of cultur/^TN^rCth. Albert, Lindblad 
SON OF TH E DINE' a Navajo boy's first day at boarding schooLby J.*W. Wood 
HOPI'MYSTERIES Hopi ar»d Navajo adventures,by Wbplgaj and RudaicVl 
ANCESTOR'S FOOTSTEPS Two stones of young men wwh goals,tJV T.Moore 
ACROSS THE TUNDRA an Eskimo adventure story by Marjorie Vandervelde, 
National Press Women's award, best children's story 1-973 

SHORT ITEMS BY INDIANS * 
No. at . RL IL • . 

.75 -3 1-4 ABSALOKA ParaGraphs by youn£ Crow children. * „ 

FTiraJo Stories. The following short stones were told znd illustrated by Navajo people. 

* * THE CUtDDY A Navajo's first experience *lth cars. 12 pages. i 
A VISIT TO THE CLINIC AND THE SUN'S STORY 14 p. . ' 1 

TWO DOYS IN NAVAJOLAND Typical life of the Navajo boy. Iff p. * 
THE POW-WOW A family goes to the Pow-wow In Fl.-uj^ta/f. 14 p. ' 
THE TRAPPER AND HIS GOAT Two stones of Navajo life. 13 p. 
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ILLING- We bill schools. pubUC and prlyate institutions. - Others pi 
rder. We pav po^tai-c aijd packaging on ^Ve^Mid orders for 2 or nioi 
in&le copjr orders add 85C . 



BILLING- 
order 

Sine . , ... 

All books returnable. Prices subject to change without notice. 

' KUll to . MONTANA COUNCIL FOR INDIAN EDUCATION • 
3311] 4th Avenue North, DiUings.*Mt 59101 

NAME 



lease include payment with 
more books. » . 
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*" HULT I -CULTURAL, NON-SEXIST BOftKS |«L> CHILDREN LEARN 

Youno children learn norc, -ind lear-n faster, whrt-they are using books which depict In • 
nft <1tKav heir, own cultura experience.. In addition, if. the books are non-sexist and bias 
free! chiTarcn-nwrseaf-cstccr, will increase, as will their positive perception of other . 
cultural' groups. N 

trf-» Detroit study vsing one book with white characters and settings and another'book with 
-iH rJial Mlahborhoods.il Children using the multl -cultural book performed better on 
"ItiSSi tests' A ?argeVl!or1ty df.ll the students liked the multi-cultural book better 
and found it more interesting. • . 

Achievement Increases • ( 

Pre-schoSl aged girls, in another study, after listening to stories about working "Others, 
increased the nur. *er and type of jobs they thought were appropriate for women "Still another 
K It was snown that pre-school children's achievement-oriented behavior is ncreased by 
study. " was ac hieverrent-oriented character s of the same sex they are. 

ffiren S S stftl^lSJtaK "n .task after hearing an acbievement-orientcd story 
about a character of their own sex. 

Both formal research and informal classroom observations^^ determining that the use of 
multi-cultural and non-sexist books can: 

* Improve children 1 * seljf Image, >> 

*. * Increase children's appreciation of other cultures and groups. 

* Improve basic cognitive and verbal skills, 

* Increase children's achievement-oriented behavior, and 

* Increase children's time spent with books that they like. more. 

~ How To Choose * 

In selecting books for a pre-school classroom, there, are several bask criteria: 

* « a nni 0 nf different cultures and groups accurately porjrtyed?, >eware of stereo- 
Li 1 P R I t t Kin ^rtive^erican. nndians) with feathers- and ,war paint. 
indoSt Mexicans with large hats. an v d other offensive portrayals. ^ 

* Are people of different ethnic groups portrayed realistically or have a few faces 
in a "white" story pimply been colored brown? . . 

* Are girls and women portrayed as- active tod successful? Or are they shown as passive 
and silly and. needing the protection of a male? , . ■ . - 

* t w t , ..oh »H.!it characters do the authority figures include women and minori- 

' " tfeX&Mnsl^ teachers as white and black women, 

but'the principal as a white man.) 

. Do pictures depicting other, cultures show only strange and exotic settings and people, 
or do thoy show people.in real-life situations with which children .can readily identify? 

Not only-will pre-school programs want to apply t^ese standards to new books they purchase. 

rks which perpetuate racist and sexist Stereotypes. < 
*■ 1981 

THE GRYPHON HOUSE MEWS 




BOCKS BY AND ABOUT THE SlpUX . 



Wowakita, Reservation Recollect tons 'by Emily H. Lewis, Center for Western 
Studies, Augustana College, Sioux Jails, South Dakota 



Crazy Horse: Sioux, Warrior by Enid LaMonte Meadowcrol 5 ^ Garrard Publishing 
Company, Champagne, Illinois 61820 , 

Red Cloud: Sioux War Chief by Virginia F. Voight, Garrar^ Publishing Company 

The Aboriginal poems by Tim aiago, Indian Historian ^ress^ v 

Tfrg Sacred Pipe: Black El j< 1 ? Account of- the Seven 'Rites of the Oglala Sioux 
by Joseph Epes Brown, Uni vers i ty^ of Oklahoma Press, Norman 

Photographs and Poems by Sioux Chi Idren by/Myles Libhert and Arthur Amiotte, ^ 
Tip! Shop, Box 1270, Ra^id -City, South-Ila'kota 55701' * ' . 

Red Cloud and the Sioux Problem by James C. Olson, University of Nebraska. 
Press/ Lincoln . * • « 

Pine Ridge Research Bulletins published by Public Health Service, Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota . - « ' 

Return of Crazy Horse by Wi 11 iam. Kotzwinkle, Farrar, Strauss' & Glroux ' 

Pute Tiyospaye (Lip's Camp), the History^md Culture of a Sioux Indian Village 
by Wanblee School, Wanblee, South Bakota 

y 

Red Clpud: The Story of'an Ameriqan Indian by Ed McGaa, available from" : 
* Don Yerger,, Southwest Book Service, Dillon Press 



1 



The Oglala Sioux by Robert H. Ruby, Vantage ^Rr^ss 

Tragfed^ Strikes at Wounded' Knee by Will H, Spindter, University of South 
Dakota, JDakot? Press : ~ 1 9 J 

The Battle of Wounded Knee by .Barbara Bonham, Rellly S^Lee 

Indians 'of South Dakota by John Art ichoker , Jr. , South Dakota Department " 
of Public Instruction. Available from Bureau-wide Library, National Indian 
Training Center, Brigham City, Utah 8^302 

• * • 51 • ' 

A Pictographic, Hi story of the Oglala Sioux by Amos Bad Heart Bull, Helen 
Bli^h,, University of Nebraska, Lincoln * 

Wooded Knee by Amy Erlich, Holt, Rinehart and W'inston * / 



er|c : ^ vjz 



'••*.. . J' * 

Only Earth, and Sky Ltest For'sver by Nathaniel Berichltfy, Harper & Row 

Voices from Wounded Knee , 1973, Wounded Knee Participants, Akwesajne Notes, 

DAAP^.mHnuin Wow York ' I - i 



Roosevel town, New York 

The Road to Wounde d Knee" by John Xoster and Robert BurnetW, Bantam* Books 

" ; ~~ . * ' * 

Remlntescences of a Ranchman by E. B. Bronson, University of Nebraska Press, 
experiences with the Sioux at Pine Ridge Agertcy \ 

Buffalo CJiief^ y Jane and Paul Annixter . 

Great" Upon the Mountain; ^azy Horse of America by Vinsop Brown, .Naturegraph 
PuM LshetS, Heraldsburg, California ' ^ 

Crazy Horse by Glen Dfnes, G. P. Putnam * m 

Sioux Buffalo Hunters by Don Russell, Encyclopedia Britanriica, description of 
the Oglala Sioux * J ' 

Red Horse Own erjs Winter Count:' jhe Oglala Sioux 1786 - 1968 , edited by Joseph 
S. Karol, available from Tipi Shop, P. 0. Box 1270, Rapid City, South' Dakota 

The Crimson Carnage of Wounded Knee by' Chief Flying Cloud , Francis Benjamin 
Zahn, Bottineau, North Dakota, Edwajd A. MM 1 1 gan 

Legends of. the Lakota by James -YaPointe available from Indian Historian Press 
•Books by Donald Worcester, Harry Z. Walck. 

Fighting Reef Cloud's Warriors" by ~E. A. BrlninstooT, "available from Don Yerger, 
Southwest Book Services , „ • 

BookV by VI r"gini-a "Driving Havik Sneve, Brevet Press Incorporated, P. 0. Box 
14011, Sioux Falls 57101, Holiday House, 18 East 53rd S*Teet, New York- 10022 

Books by Robert Purnette, Prentice, Bantam 

The Sioux Today -by" "Frank" LaPolnte available from Don Yerger, Southwest Book 
Service I 

Crying for a Vision; A Rosebud Sioux Jrilogy , 1886 - 1976, Horgan and Morgjn, 
Dobbs Ferry, New_ York - - • 



Brule: [ Sioux People of Rosebud by Paul Dych, available from Don Yerger, South- 
-west Book Service 



T&e Sioux jof t'he Rosebud: -A .History in Pictures by Henry W. & Jean.Tyree 
Hamilton, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 

.Winter Count by Dallas Chief Eagle, Johnson -Publ icat iW, Golden Bell 
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Before Hom esteads In trlpp County and the Rosebud bv Gladys Whl'tehorn Jorgenson, 
, P'ffe Htlls Press., F.i»eetoan, South Dakota 57029 . ' * ' ' 

» > # 

San Dancing at Rosebud and Pine Ridge ' by Thomas Mai Is, ^Uhiverslty of Nebraska > 
Press % m # 

Album of the American Indian by Rosebud Yellow Robe ,~Watts / and other works 

r 

Dance Back the Buffalo by Mflton Lott, Pocket BQote ~ 1 

Ben Black Bear'Jrl 6 Victor Douville of the SInte. Gleska College Center in 
Rosebu^wprked to identify mater ials, which wbuld enhance Indian Studies 
courses and might be used in textbook preparation / ' * 



Little Yellow Fur by Wilms Pitchford Hays, Coward, McCann "and Georghegan 

«■ • 

. Books edited by Richard Erdoes,, PenfKeOn, Simon S Schuster * ' 

„ u The. % Hardi a Winter Count 11 edited by David- Fins ter In - Museum News , Volume ,26*, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

_ Buckskip Tokens : Contemporary Oral Narrative^f the Lakota, ed i ted by R. D. 
Thelsz, North Plains Press, Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 

. With Crook at the Rosebud by' J, W. Vaughn 

r v 

l? The Aftermath of Defeat: A.- Study of. Accul turat ion Among the Rosebud Sioux 
^.o/.Sputh Dakota^!. 1 dissertation, University of Wisconsin- , 
♦ 

Mary and i : - Forty Years with, the Stoux by Stephen RJggs, Ross and Haines ' 

_ The Badger Said This by Elizabeth Cook - Lynn, member of the Crow Creek Sioux'' 
Tribe, a collection of Inctta'n stories and poems, Vantage Press, Inc., 516 W. 
3*th Street, New York, N. Y. 10001 - 

* > . / « 

Days Past by C. Richard Carrol 1 , "^mphas i s upon Yankton Sioux Tribe 

Old Indian Legends by Gertrude Simmons B&nnfcn, Yankton Sioux, and other works 

„Books by Ella Deloria,. University of South Dakota < * 

Books by Vine Deloria available from Don Yerger, Southwest Book Services, 
Avon, Macmi 1 1 i an, -Del 1 

Books by Charles A\ Eastman, University of*Nebraska Press ♦/ Fawcett ; Black 
HMIs Books, Rapid City; Fenwyn PresS^'Dgyer; Little, Brown & Company 

History of the Santee Sioux by Ray W. Meyer, University of Nebraska Press, 
. T i ncoj n ~~ V 

Sioux Uprising of 1862 by Kenneth . Curl ey 

•A Preliminary Soc # io-Economf.c Study of the S i sseton-Wahpeton Sioux, U.S^D., 
Institute of Jndian Studies by Thomas McPartland, 1955° * 



\ 
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. A Preliminary Sogio-Economk- Study qf the S Isse'ton-Wahpeton tfodx, U,S t D.' * 
• Institute of Indian .Studies by Thomas S. -McPartland, - 1 955 

Ehanna Woyafapl - History. *f ,h. S Issefon-Wahpetoti lloiLi Tribe 
, ■ ct n Na e .uraTH?sicr; ° ? ^ by '* 0bert "•' L °" Te ' ^.can' Hus.um ' 

c* • 

- The First Sioux' Nun by' Sister .Mary 'lone Hjiger ' Bruce Publishing Company 
Remember the Wind^ bv McK. Ch ap m a » , Lfppincott 

R e ^ ndS ,° f M the u S n°r X ^** rl * L ' McLaughlin, Tumbleweed Press, ' 
Box 1057 , Bi smarck v North Dakota • . T * 

• • • " . . " • • • \ / • . 
" Company BUl1 '' " ^ Chief by LaVere? Anderson, Garrard Publishing 

• . ^^"9 Bull: Champ ton of the Sioux by Stanley Vestal,' University of Oklahoma 
Press, Normaji, and other works f \ u * ldnonia v 

^L.:il!?I. a ' L ° St Nati ° n: ' B '° qraPby ° f S!ttin; BUH b * *>™* Johnson, • 

j 

Sitting Bul-1 : Story of an American Indian by Ta I th Y . Knbop , .D Merger 

The Native American Woman,: A Perspect ive by .Bea Medicine, National Educational 
laboratory Publishers, «i 3 Airport Blvd. , -Austin, texas 7 87p2. and other works 

" 'Sitting Bull /War Chief o f the Sioux by Richard O'Connor,, MacGraw 

^roth/ cadotte Lentz has as her dissertation topic the history and-culture 
of the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation ' ... ■ 

Sitting B ull, Dakota Boy by A. Stevenson, Bobbs- 

Sitting Bull by Julian Mav. Creattve'-Educat tonal' Society ■ ' • 
Life of Sitting Bull by Johnson W. Fletcher, 

Books by Joseph, Altsheler, Appl eton-Century , Croft 1 * • 

I - . ' 

~ ^ Sapa (The B1 ^ k Hm , s > by-Abbot, information available, from Akwesasne Notes 

The Sioux Indians: Hunters and Warriors c£the Plains , by Sonia Blcter, Marrow - 

A Good Day to Die by De/fertpn, Dbubleday, . *" • 

~I°°v* l D n B ^ W "' H °i t ,' LaUrel Le ^-Dell,<Dag Hammarskjold .Plaza, 'New York, 
N. Y. 1001/, Bantam, Holt ' „ r%. . 

The Picture - Ski/story by Alex W. Bealer,. Hoi iday House ", 
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^ Last Battle of the Sioux Nation by Usher L. fiurdlek, Fargo , Worzalla 
Publishing Company \ • t /• 

( ' \ 

The Tomahawk Family by tfatalle S. Carl son K Harper S Row 

Books by Ann Nolan Clark, available from Haskell Indian, Junior College', 
Pyblh^tions Service 

Books by Edna Walker Chandler, Albert Whitman and Company 

Cornlfor the Palace by Margaret Crary 6 Carroll Voss, Prent Ice-Hal 1 

Dakota Indian Treaties: The Dakota Indians from Nomad to Reservation by 
Don C. dowser, Deadwood, South Dakota 

V 

D3cotah Tales by Richard Cropp, Southeast South Dakota Educational' Service 
Center, 'Sioux Falls * . 

A Study of Slouan Cults by James Owen Dorsey 

Dacotah: Life and Legend or the Sioux by Mary Eastman , Ross and Haines 

WarpatK and Bivouac, or the'Conquest of the Sioux by John F. FInerty, University 
of Nebraska ~ ^ • \ 

The Life and Death of Yellc^/blrd by James Foreman, Farrah*, Straus and GIroux 
Val ley of .the Bear by Clay Fischer, Houghton Miff.] In * 

" cT : 

Sioux Indian Leaders by Mildred Fielder, available from Dpn Yerger, Southwest 
Boc^k. Service * 

Books by Pabl (Jable, Bradbury Press, 2 Overhlll Road, Scarsdale, New York IO583 



The Story of the Sioux 



by Marion Gridley, S. P. Putnam 



Books by Doris (Shannorl) Garst, Houghton, Follett, Messner 

The Warrior Who Killed Custer: The Persona U Narrative of. Chief Joseph White 
Bui l^ edi ted by James H. Howard, University of Nebraska Press 

The Sfoux by Herbert J. Hoover, a critical b\b\ tography avai lable from Indiana 
Unlvers i ty Press, 10th and Morton, B.1oomIngton,\Indian3 47^05; The Scarecrow 
Press, Metuchen, New Jersey, and other works % % 

Books by George E. H$Je, University of Oklahoma Press, 1005 Asp. Avenue, Norman, 
Oklahoma 73019 



The Great Sioux Nation by Fred M. Hans^ Ross S Haines 



V 



The^Sioux: Life and Customs of a Warrior Society by Royal Hassrick, University 
of Oklahoma .Press, Norman 
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Books by Lyla Hoffine, American Book Company ' ■ 

* J ■ . 

' Dakotas by Marian Israel, Melmofrt-, • v * \ » 

4 ' 

Hoon of tt\e Red Strawberry 'by Ann Irwin % and Bern ice Reida, Aurora" Pub-1 ishing 
Company, available from Hawkeye Books, Box 356, Lake View, lowa^ 51^50*' 

* N 1 

Young Sioux Warrior by Franc i.s Lynde Knol f , Lantern Press.* Vernon, New Yock 
- Ghost Dance by David Miller ■ 
Great White Buffalo by* Harold McCracken, Lippincott* 

Dakota Indians Coloring book, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

The Lucky Ghost Shirt by Terri Martini, Westminister ^ 

Books by Frederick Manfred a 
t * ■ 

Books by James • Mooney, University of. Chicago Press . 

? 

If You LiVffl with the Sioux Indians by Ann McGovern, Four Winds Press, * 
Schol a^t ic^and other works ■ * \ 

Books by >)ohn Milton, University of South Dakota 

Fort Laramie and the S ioux *l nd ians by Remi Nadeau, Prentice-Hall 

Land of the Dacotahs by Bruce Nelson,* University of Nebraska Press 

Books* by John C. Neidhardt, University of Nebraska Press, 901 North 17th Street," 
Lincoln, Pocket Books ' * * 

The Modern Sioux by Ethel Nurge, University of Nebraska Pres.s, Lincoln 

- v 

The 'Sioux Are Coming by Walter O'Meara, Houghton-Mifflin 

The Great Sioux Uprising by C. *M. Ochler, Oxford University Press,' 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 . ^ 

The Great Sioux Nation: Sitting in Judgment on America by Roxanne Dunbar \)rt i z , 
American Indian Treaty Council information Center, Moon Books \ * 

Books by William Powers, For Children, Incorporated, Columbus, Oh to f 

Th*e Last Buffalo: Cultural Views of the Plains Indians: The S'ioux or, 

Dakota Nation by Willard E. Rosenfelt « f 

The Little Lost Sioux by Martha Raabe , *A1 bert Whitman and Company 

Sioux Arrows and Bullets by Paul SanfOrd, Maylor 

Legends of the Mighty Sioux , South Dakota Writers Project, Sioux Falls, S. D. , ' 
F^ntab, Incorporated ^ 



History and Acculturation of the Dakota ' Indians , S. 0. S. U. , Brookings/ 
South Dakota ^ 

Leaflet #3 of Dakota HPghl Ights published by S^ate Historical Society, Pierre,' 
y Sou£h Dakota, "Leaders of the Sioux Indian Nation 11 

Boojcs by Luther Standing Bear N Un J vers** ty of Nebraska Press^ Lincoln; Riverside 
Press, Houghtoh Mifflin 

"The Sioux, 1 ' a pamphlet available from Sioux Indian Museum, 1002 St. Joe St., 
Rapid City/ sV D.. . 57701 

•Books by Mari Sandoz, University of Nebraska Press, Hasting^ House, Lippincott, 
Westminister . * 

► * . - *■ 

Books by"E. Shuskey, American, I ncM an Historian Press, Don Yerger - Southwest 
Book Service % \ ^ * 

The Last Days of the Sioux Nation by Robert M. Utley, Yale University Press 

White Cap for Rechinda by Carroll Voss, Ives, Washburn, New^York 

The sfbux: A Selected Bibliography by John Van Balen, Institute of Indiag 
Studies, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

Dakota Indian Lore by Darrell Woodyard 
3 — * 

Walk on My Moccasins by Mary Phraner Warren, E. M. Hale £ Company 
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Fort Berthold 



. 'Wanda n M by .Edward Brunei in Perspectives In American Indian Culture Change 
bV Edward Sptcer, Uniyers I ty of Chicago Pr*ess • ? 

Sacagawea: Indian Guide by Wyatt Blasslngame from Garrard Publ ishlng* Co. 

Mandan - Hidatsa Myths and Ceremonies by Maftha W. Beckwith^ American 
Folklore Society Memoirs, Volume 32, 1938, Washington, D. C. 

Works by Alfred W. Bowels, University of'Chlcago-, U. S. Government Printing 
<• Office, Bureau of American Ethnology 



/ 



Three Affl 1 lated <fr7bes by Joseph Cash and Gerald Wolff, available ftcom 
Dbn Yerger, Southwest Book Service | 

O-Kee-Pa, a > Religious Ceremony and Other Customs of the Mandans by George 
Catlin^ University of Nebraska Press, Ljncoln, and other works • 

A Hundred Years at Fort Berthold by 'Reverend and Mrs. Harold Case, Bismarck 
Tribune 

"A History of Old -Fort Berthold 11 by Adrian Dunn In North Dakota .History , 
Volume 30 ' 

Five Indian Tribes of the Upper Mi ssourl j>y .Edwin Thompson Oenlg, University 
of Oklahoma .Press, Norman, an4 ofcher works * v 

, * \ 1 . _ 

Traditions of the Arlkara by George A. horsey, Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
' WashTngtooT D> C. 

Mandan and Hidatsa Music by Frances Densmore, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. " " . ' 

-The Dynamics of Stylistic Change i'n Arlkara Ceramics by James Deetz, available 
f rom Microf I Imlng Corporation of America, P. 0. Box 10, Sanford, N. C. 27330 

Early White Influence upon Pla 1 ns ' Indian Painting:, George Catlln and Carl 
Bodmer .Among the Mandan, 1832-3** by John C. Ey/ers, available from* Microf i 1ml ng 
Corporation of America, ^and other works 

, Winged\Moccasins: The Story of Sacajawea by Frances Farnsworth, Messner 

Books by Lyja Hoffine, Bobbs - Merrll\l, David McKay, Bobba 

Sacajawea by Harold P. Howard, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 

In the Land of the Mandans by Will Henry, Chilton Books, 401 Walnut, 
Phi 1ad,elf5hia, PA 19106- . 



Gloria Kihega is planning to research the history of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes, and will be developing curriculum units for courses In education at 
the University of Oklahoma 

* * 
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Arikara Nar ratJve of the Campaign Against the Hostile Dakotas by'6. G^. Llbby ' 
available from Don-Yerger, Southwest BookvSerylce apd other works available 
from State Historical Society of No.rth Dakota -»-'•' 

.-">.'' . 

VE.arth Lodge- Tales fro m the Upper Missouri: Traditional Stories of the Arikara . 
Hldatsa , and Mandanr key to the three languages ,-^vai lab-le fVSri Mary College"-, * ' 
Bismarck, North Dakota "... - "V r . , 8 

' Hldatsa Jndi an Ethnology and Philology by Washington 'fta$thews, Us V S. Geological ' • 
and' Geographical survey, of -the Territories,, Ml seel lafieous P>1 icat'ions , No. 7, 



Washingto\}and other works 

r 

' ' Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota by Floyd Montclal 

' Nine Tales of Coyote by, Fran Martin, .Harper S Row 

♦ Arikara Ind ians of South Dakota by Elmer E. Meleen, VermilUon, University 
t . of<Sodth Dakota (mimeograph) \ , 

Poor Wolf ( Hldatsa Indian) , autobiography, collections, State Historical 

Society of North Dakota, Volume 1 0 r * 

* . „ • 

Indians of the'upper Midwest byErlino Nicolai Rolfsrud, Lantern Books, V 
^Alexandria, Minnesota 

Sakakawea: The Bird Woman by Russel Reid, State Historical Society of North 
Dakota,, and other works 

Like - A - Fishhook Village and Fort Berthold by GV'Hubert Smith, available 
from Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402 

Short Hist ory of Fort Berthold by Ralph M. Shane, Fort Berthold Agency, 1956. 
North Dakota History, Volume 26 

. Sacajawea Guide .to Lewis and Clark by Jerry Seibert, Houghton - Mifflin 4 

9 

Sacajawea - Bird Girl by Flora Warren Seymour, Bobbs - Merrill 

Corn Among the" Indians of the Upper Missouri »by " Georoe„F. WMl^and George E. 
Hyde, University of Nebraska Press and other worKs v, 

»/' \ \ * 

Sacajawea by Anna Lee Waldo \ ' " 

"Old. Fort Berthold-As I Knew It," by James F. Walked: in North Dakota History 
Volume 2 . (9t ' 

Waheenee by Gilbert L. Wils 9 n as told by Waheenee, a Hldatsa woman, available- 
through North Dakota State Historical Society, Volume 38,- No* 1 & 2, Winter- 
Spr.lng Jpurnal of the Northern Plains, and other works 



/ 
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TURTLE MOUNTAIN ' . - - . ' * 

• . , ' ■ • 

/ ^^S^at^n Aher<lkeX¥ & Handlotte ' Saskatchewan Indian Cultural 

^TwVr^f 2 ^ Warren: jj jifeBZ Historian by Will Ant ell., Chipper, 

' - v * ; 

V Louis Riel Aliyjy a half-hcuf debate on the hanging of a leader for 
nationhood native peoples. Information avail^bje fran AKwesasne tfotes 

Dream of th e Blue Wercn by Victor-Bamouv, Delecorte *. X 

The Chippewa' Indians bv Sonia Bleeker, Morrow 

• Contact fAetha Bercier, Belcourt, for further resources ' 

V°"S ° f » u he u C c hi PP ewa - h y Bierhorst, available- from Don Yeroer, 

Southwest- Bock Service . • - . iCl o er » 

Kevin, Cloud, Chippewa Boy i n the City by Carol Ann^Bales, Reilly & Lee 

vi^r M/thS and ^ Le ^ ends ^ S > s * er B - Coleman, Ross and Haines and other 

Long Return by^John Craig, Bobbs - Merill, and other works 

i n Co??tios f t e on and India " His ; o '^ ;^.^°|:g e ^P^y. Chippewa,, 'Albert Colby - 

Chippewa Customs by Frances Dertsmore, available from Don Verier, South- 
vest BocH .Service and other works. -° > / 

f^nabozho 4 by Alden 0.. Denning 

'IHstoty of the Turtle Mquntain Band of ;Chippewa Indians," by David P. 
! ? elor ^ M Worth Paj<ota History , vol." 22, Bisrwarck 

Stories fran "the Old Qr.es as told'; to Walter 0. Denney, Bear Chief 
Educational Consultants, Rocky Boy, MT . • 

Kent Fitzgerald Chippewa, has been editing Helen Parker Midoet's 
History -of the 0) ibwe tn rough the center for the History of the American 
inaian, Newberry Library, 60 Wes4 felt on Sty, Chica 8 o 60610 Arr ' erican 

"wm2u ^ TUrUe ^ 0untain _- Sand of Ch'ippeva Indians by Patrick 

T.k Midewiwin or Grand H edicing.Soclety of the Olibva by W. J . Hof f rmn 

S^ljgy. Ijff*""' V " iVe "^- 0f D *<?'=. 1965. and inifonh 



The Strange Empire of Loui5 Kiel by Joseph Kinsey Howard, Swan PublUhin- 
g, iorpnto, and tficroi 1 Inung Cor£. of Africa, P.O. Box' 10, Sanford, WC 
27330 ' 9 ' ' y * ^ , 

Little Vftiirlwind by Nkrgare't.A. Hubbard - : ' * 

Books by' Gordon Langiey Hall * < 

Oj i5\/ay by Mapon .Israel, N\elwont /' 

Books by Reverend Peter Janes * 

Chtppevoa Indians of Yesterday and' Today by 'Sister M. Carol issa Levi, 
1 -Pageant Press I ' : j 

• i «> /- . 
QjibVfr Crafts by Carrie Ly ford, available fro^) Publications Service, 
Haskell Indian Junior College, Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

Oj ibwa Religion and 'the Midewiwin by Ruth La/Nes', UnivJ^sity of 'Wiscon- 
sin Press and ether v/orks * * " * v 

SAO 

Chipawayan TaTes by Robert H. Lowle, American Musafm of. Natural History 

The World of jtfanabozho by Thomas 3. Leekly , ^Var^gi^rd 

Contact Andy Laverdure, Belcourt, for further resources 

Indian Why Stories by Franks. Linderroan, Charles Scribher's Sons' 

• «".■«■•■•** 

Indian Drums Beat Again by Franc i s McGui re *. 11 ■ J • 

Northland Adventure by Richard fvtoremus s 

Oj Uygy Indians , ' ^olorin^book, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 

En 55101 - * , 

Windego and Other Tales of the dj'ibwqys by Noreal Morrisseau and Herbert 
T. Scfovarz, 4 \\c^lelland ~ ~ : 

Oj ibway Drums by Marian W. Mpigoon, Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Chippewas , University of Oklahc^a Press. , — - 

Red World anj \fai*e: Memories of a Chippewa Boyhood * by J'chn Rcgers, 
University of Oklahoire Press, fijonran • " 

Tales of ttanabo^fro by Dorothy J&xd , Henry Z. V&lck,~Inc. 

/ ' " 

Chippewa Tribe by Tin^thy Rwfs, available frorn Don Yerger, Southwest 
Beck SorvLce " <*■ ' ^ 




Loai b Rie) by Geca^e Francis Gilmuf Stanley, Ryerscn Press, Teton to 

Cuppewa Qawn bv Don Spavin, Voyaguier Press, 9337 Kebbitt Rd., Blcormng- 
' ton , Ml 55437 * ~ * ? * 

Wigvsom Tn the Ci tV by Barbara C. Smicker, E.P. Dytton Sc Co. and other 

"Indians of North Dakota*' by Ramcnd F. Schulenberg in North' Dakota 
History , vol. 23, Bismarck f • 

The Ojibvas by Helen Hqrnbeck Tanner* a critical bibliography available 
from Indiana University 'Press , 10th & Morton, glooming ton , ID 45405 $ 

A Glossary of Chippewa .Indian Natv&s of Rivers t Lakes and Villages by 
Chysostom Vervyst, Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul, and other 
works - \ * ■ 

Codes by Gerald Vizenor, Hodin- 

. Patrick Desj^rlaiiyr The' Story of, an American Indian Artist as told 1o 

^eva Viiliar,.s, Lerne> Publ i cations. " 

* * , *> . 

History of the Oj ibwa Nation by Whu Warren, Ross -3c Haines 

\ 

Jennie ftedbird" Finds Her -friends by Biloiae W. ' Yding ancf Mary Wilson, 
Independence Press, Box 1019, 3225 S. Noland Rd., Independence, ,\D 64051 



Other Indian Literature 

1 Have Spoken': HistQry Through Voices of Indians by Armstrong and Turner,- a * 
sourcebook of quotations, Swallow Press- 



The Whispering tilnd: Poetry by Young Am^rloaLH Indians edited by T. D. • Allen, 
Doubleday ' f 

Full Moon: Indian Legends of the Seasons by Lillian Budd; Rand McNally 

The Long - Tal led Bear by Natalia M. Belting, Bobbs - Merrill and other works 

Between the High Mountains and the Rainbows by Jane,' Bailey, editor, School 
District 17-H,- Big Horn County, Montana ^" 

The. Magic of Names: • Three Native American Poets ,, available from Blue Cloud 
Abbey, Marvin-, South Dakota ~. r ' ' 

Indians, Legends arid Myths , Bureau pf Indian Affairs, JJ. S. .Governm^t 
Printing Press, WasKi ngtqn-^ D. C. 

* American Indian- Soog Lyrics by Nellie Barnes * 

■ ,i 

Magic' World, Translations of Poetry by Brandon, Mocrow , 

' . ' - ' - * ' * . # / 

x North American* lnd>an Mythology- by C.^Burland, avaPUble from Don Yerger, 

* Southwest Book ServicK **- . v . » 

• ' . * • , • \ 

The Red'Swan, Myths and' Tales of the American Irtdiaris edited by John Blerhorst, 
Farrar, Straus" & Giroux, and other WQrks : 

Indian Myths by William Elsey Connelley, Rand^McNal ly . 

American Indian t^petry by George Crdnyn, Live/ight, B^Hantine 

Indian Tales of hlorth America by trl&tan Coffin, available from Don Yerger*, 
Southwest Book Sendee > < 

* Thunderblrd and'flther Stories by Henry Chafetz, Pantheon 

The Sky Clears: Poetry of the American Indians by A«. Grove .Day, University 
of Nebraska Press, Lincoln ' v 

Lodge Stories by Edward Dolch, Garrard 

Indian Myfhs by EHen Russel Emerson, Ross and Haines % . 

The Storytel 1 ing Stone: Myths and Tales of the American Indians by Susan 
Fe^JAnan, Del I , ~ ' 

. Voices From Native America by Jack D^ Forbes, edited, Press - Hall 

. Young Readers Indian StQries by A. L. Furman, available from Don Yerger,' 
Southwest Book Service • ... 



* • ♦ 

* « New Native American D^^^^g^^ys^ ifev^Hanav Geigomah , .Unlversi ty of 
Oklahoma- Press, ^ ormar ^^%^^^^^ ^ *' > 

/ Indian -Legends of "Amer Ic^^^^g^ ^Mar Ion E. Gridley/ Donahue S Company 

^ American ladla'n Tales and Legends by Vla'dimir Hulpach, Lpndon: Golden Pleasure 

The Little Peopje by Flora Hathaway, Montana Council for Indian Education, 
^ and. other works - 

American Indians Sing by Charles Hofmann, John Day 

Myths and Legends of the Great Plains by Kather I ne*Berry Judson 

" " - - i ' 

Indians: £ A Play by Acthur Kopit, HIH & Wang, Bantonv 
Caught Between (A One-A/t Play) by Helen Kromer b 

A Coat for Gray' One by D. Lewis and Shirley Edwards, Kenworthy Education 
rt Service, Inc., Buffalo, New York 

Indian Legends 'of the Great We,st fry Johanna R* M. Lyback, Lyons 
— ^ ; gfi - 

' Fireside Book of North American Indian Folktales by Al 1j*n Macfarlan, Stackpole 
Books, Harrisburg, PA V * ^ 

\ \ ~ * . ( 

Books edited by John R. Milton, Dakota Pres%, University of South Dakota, 
VermJ 1 1 ion, SD * . >> 

American Indian Mythology by Alice MarNot and Carol K." RachJ In, Crowell 

and other works ^ 

Contemporary Native American Address edited by John R. Maestas contains 50 
speeches by prominent American Indians,, Br igham. Young University Press, " 
268UPB, Provo, Utah 86A02 " . % " 

Let Xy People Know: American Indian Journal 1 sm, '1928 - yl978 by James E. Murphy 
and Sharon M. Murphy, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 

Who Is Chairman of This Meeting? by Osborne, a col lect iocrof essays from 
/ »NeewIn Press \% " 

I ndlan Tales by Joseph and Edith Raskin, Random House x 

The^rickster by Paul Radin, Greenwood Prgss p 

Indian Folk Tales by M$ry F. Roulet, American 6obk Company^ 

Treasury of American Indian Tales by Theodore* Ressler, Bonanza 

Shaking the Pumpkin: Traditional Poetry oT flfre Indian North Americans by 
Jerome Rothenberg, DoubledSy * > / ^ 
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Indian Creation Stories^y Dglia M. Seton. House Warren, Hollywood 
' ^X^'y fb Ctl0n ' C ~Bryan' 5 wann; Cooper Union., Cooper 
• jndlan Tales far Little Folks bv Walter Shelley, Piatt 

The HInwrltten S^no iy WMlarH R. Trask, Macm'tMan' 

n^ [ t y h g re N s S rth AmerlCa " L nd '^ co-mpllea by Stlth Thompson, .Indiana ' 

■ ^ISIS of the North American Indians by Judith C. Ullon, Library of Congress 

Thu nder Root: Trad j ttongj and -Contemporary fatl ye American Vers, hy J , valo6 ' 
Volbonth, American Indian Studies. Center, U.C.L.A. J ivaloo 

l n Ji a ^ 0rat °Z\ Fam6US Spe ech e s b v Noted Indian Chiefta ins compiled bv W C 
vanderwerth, University of Oklahoma Press, Ballantln ! com P'Ied by J/. C. 

Riding th e Earth Boy by James Welch " A ' ' 

la^Bc^fi^ F ° lktaleS ° f ttle N ° rth AmerIcan ' hdiatf b * Whitney, • 

Indian Hero Tales by Gilbert L. Wilson, American Book Company' 

' . - . . . ^ • X 

From the Belly of the Shark by Walter Lowenfels, Vintage Books " ^ 

Carriers of the Dream Whe el ; Contemporary Native American Pdetry by Duane < 
Niatum, Harper and Row — J 

* * 

So Say the Indians bv Louis Thomas Jones, Naylor Co. 
Children .S ing in the Far Jjest by Mary Austin (Hunter) 
-I ndian Music Makers by Robert Hofsinde, -Morrow ' . 
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